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BILBRATCRE. 


THE BRITON’S ROUSING SONG. 
Adapted to the old Irish air, ‘ The Hornless Cow.” 
Brave Britons, all awake, 
There is work for ye to do! 
There are rebel thrones to shake, 
There are galling chains to break, 
There are traitors to subdue! Hurrab! 
Let us not sheathe the sword, 
While one foe remains to wound ua, 
For at home and abroad 
There is danger gathering round ws! 


Did not our fathers fight 
For the blessed soil that bore them, 
For their freedom and their right, 
For the pure and Gospel light, 
Which shed its radiance o’er them ? 
Ours be their battle-word, 
Ours let their spirit be— 
And ut home, as abroad, 
Lt us, like them, be free! 


By their faith ais: ‘une unstained, 
By their word and honour true, 
By the glory which they gained, 
By the Soak which they disdained, 
By the traitors whom they slew—hurrah! 
By the freedom of our sod, t 
By the memory of their might— 
Which at home and abroad 
Hath lefi a deathless light— 


@waod forward one and all! 
Ye sister isles, be true! 
Together fight or fall— 
‘Union,’ our battle-call— 
And we'llcharge them through and through! Harrah! 
Out on the traitor horde, 
Who basely strive to win us, 
For at home and abroad 
Our souls are strong within ve! 


re are t nies 60 base 
= That  apecsors them with a blush ; 
For their serpent-like embrace 
Is polution and disgrace, 
And these we have tocrush! Hurrah! 
From our Queen, our Church, our God, 
Let us not shrink nor sever, 
And at home as abroad 
We are victorious ever! 
Dublin University Magazine. 
—— Qe 


THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS, 
BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 
Continued from our paper of last week. 


FORTIFICATION. 

It would be incompatible with the natare and object of this work, to 
treat in detail the art of Fortification. Nay, more, such an attempt might 
exceed my powers. I shall therefore examine the question in a strategic 
point of view, and pass over all that concerns the art of the Engineer. — 

Formerly fortified places sprung up of their own accord. In those times 
ef anarchy and confusion, of which the middle ages have left us so melan- 
eholy a picture, the rich and dense populations of large towns saw the ne- 
eessity of providing for their own security; accordingly they armed, and 
surrounded themselves with ramparts. As the art of attack was then in its 
infancy, it was all that was required. Bat the invention of gunpowder, 
and the improvements which artillery has successively undergone, soon 
sbanged this state of things. The ancient fortresses, incapable of with- 
standing a regular attack, svon gave place to vthers constructed according 
to the rules of art, and at the expense of the atate. As it was impossible to 
fortify all, government selected for that purpose, the towns which from 
their importance, and more especially their position, prudential considera- 
tions marked out for defence. The question was therefore considered, 
not in reference to the interests of particular towns, but in reference to 
the defence of the whole country against the aggressions of a foreign 
enemy. 

Nevertheless, this system was not always carried out with the prudence 
which its importance required. All great questions must be reduced to 
principles; the object to be attained must be well established, and kept 
constantly in view; the means of execution will then present themselves 
to the mind. If we neglect this, we march at random. 

In the case under consideration, well conceived plaus were but too often 
sacrificed to local and personal interests, so that we may safely pronounce 

that the system of warfare established in the age of Louis XIV. was 
founded in error. No one can possibly entertain a higher respect for 
the memory of Vauban than myself, but there was in his composition 
more of the engineer officer than the general, and in constructing such a 
multitude of furtified places, he yielded to the beut of his own peculiar 
genius and taste. J 

He was therefore lavish in this particular. One thing which astonishes 
me in a man of his genius, is, the idea be conceived of forming a strong ar- 
tificial barrier by meaus of fortresses ‘ en echequier,’ on an open frontier 
like that of Flanders. That such a system shou!d have been adopted in a 
country like Holland, the defence of which, ina great measure, is based up- 
on natural obstacles, improved by art, where the distances were short, 
where the means of extensive inundation presented formidable obstacles, 

aggrandized the means of an army’s defence, and facilitated its manwuvres, 
I can well conceive; but the application of this system to an open frontier, 
was au error which a genius like Vauban’s ought never to have committed. 
if he were not compelled to yield to the exigencies of superior arthority, 
he was led away by the mania of construction. 


assemble in these places, ought to leave them well armed, organized, aud 
ready for the immediate operations of the field. At a later period, in these 
fortressss the reinforcements are organized which the army may require, 
and if the commencement of the campaign should prove disastrous, or 
should the army be so inferior to the enemy, that from the first it has been 
compelled to act on the defensive, it will double its force by resting on one 
of these places, which should be situated ou a navigable river, the better to 
obtain supplies, and facilitate the manoeuvres uf the army operating in its 
immediate vicinity. mal ; , 

We have in France three places of this description which are admirably 
situated for that purpose, Strasburg, Metz, and Lille; for the frontiers of 
Germany, the Ardennes and Flanders. In the times of our grandeur we 
also possessed three places in Italy, ‘en echellon,’ which ensured the pos- 
session of it, Alexandria, Mantua, and Venice; and if our prosperity had 
lasted, it is probable that another strong place of great importance would 
have been constructed on the Saave. In the countries recently subdued, 
these fortresses not only serve as grand depéts for the defence of the fron- 
tier, but they also command the surrounding country. 

The next in the order of succession are Fortreases of Mancenvre. They 
servo to facilitate the movements of an army, and to fetter or defeat alto- 
gether thuse of the euemy. They ought exclusively to be situated ‘a cheval’ 
on rivers, Or on mountains, the valleys of which they block up. A chain 
of .nountains presents the greatest obstacles to the movements of troops, as 
the main roads which traverse them are alone practicable for the transport 
of a large ‘ materiel. It is therefore requisite to close all the outlets by a 
fortress, 80 as to deprive the enemy from making use of them, aud at the 
saine time of reserving such an advantage to ourselves. Now if a river 
forms an army’s line of defence, and the enemy prepares to effect a passage, 
he must create all the means of execution, as the permanent bridges over it 
are not in his possession. . 

On the other hand, the army which is acting on the defensive mancuvres 
in perfect security on either bank, and can bring its whole force to bear on 
a part of the enemy’s when they are divided. If it succeeds in defeating 
the part which has net yet effected the passage of the river, the other will 
be exposed to tlie operation of all those disastrous consequences which fol- 
low he loss of an army's line of communication. In general, in a vigor- 
ous defensive system, the best plan of opsrations consists in offensive move- 
ments restrained within just limits, well conceived, rapidly and opportunely 
executed. 

1 shall confine my observations on this subject to the consideration of 
those which are imperative for the defence of a frontier. As to the various 
details of construction, I shall merely observe, that from the great progress 
made in artillery, and its increased facility of transport, the object which 
engineer officers should have constantly in view, is to provide an adequate 
shelter by the solidity of their constructions, uot only for supplies of every 
nature and kind, but also for a considerable portion of the garrison. 

These fortresses ought also to oceupy a considerable space of ground by 
means of their detached works, forming a perfect system, and each suffi- 
ciently strong ior .ts own defence, This wil! impart great facility to the 
general defence, and throw great obstacles in the way of the besieging 
furce. At Alexandria, in Piedmont, the most successful application was 
made of this kind of fortification; and had political events permitted use 
being made of it, it would have rendered the greatest services. Subsequeut- | 
ly, from the strong garrison which its great extent required, and from the 
inconsiderable force of the Piedmontese army, the King of Sardinia found 
it inexpevient to preserve it; accordingly it was destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of the citadel. 

I have already explained the object of fortified places, and the various 
conditions which ought at ence to determine their construction, and the 
choice of their position. I shall now advert to fortifications the object of 
which is to enable an army to cope with one greatly its superior in nu- 
merical strength, and which, in spite of such a disproportion, afford it the 
means of resistance,—I allude to entrenched camps, destined for that particu- 
lar purpose 

Intrenched camps are of two kinds: the first are formed by a contiguous 
line of inaterial obstacles along the whole extent of the position occupied 
by an army; the second consista in a given number of points, fortified with 
care, and sufficiently strong to resist either a coup-de-main, or a more direct 
attack ; serve as a strong point d’appui to the troops, protect their flanks, 
cover a part of their front, and without in the slightest degree fettering the 
freedom of their movements, render them impregnable. 

The former havevalmost never been attended with happy results; when- 
ever they have been seriously attacked, they were invariably forced, a cir- 
cumstance which arose from two causes—Ist, because the troops compelled 
to defend their whole extent of front were too much disseminated. One 
point carried, frequently led to the abandonment of the whole. The sec- 
ond cause is founded on opinion—on the conviction of their great inferior- 
ity impressed on the minds of the troops occupying them, a conviction 
that robs the soldier of half his courage,—for so soon as one single point of 
the line is carried, his resistance ceases. And yet this is the precise mo- 
ment when an army in such a position would be sure to triumph, because it 
is necessarily superior to the enemy, who has only yet, with the head of a 
column, forced the line, while the remainder of his forces can arrive but 
slowly ; and yet this is the moment, when victory might be purchased at so 
cheap a rate, that the retreat is sounded. 

Examples of this nature are 0 numerous, that it would be easy to relate 
many; I shall, however, revert to only three which are justly celebrated, 
and one of which I was an eye-witness of. 

The first is the capture of the Lines of Turin, defended by an army of 
80,000 men, and attacked by Prince Eugene of Savoy with 40,000 Austrians. 
The second was at Denain, where Marshal Villars, with an army inferior in 
number, and discouraged by reverse, defeated Prince Eugene. The third 
was the storming of the Lines of Mayence, defended by a French army of 
30,000 men, composed of works perfect in their construction, and without 
exception the most considerable of their kind which have been executed in 
modern times. Constructed under the direction of General Chaseloup 
Lanbat, one of the most scientific engineer officers that France had ever 
possessed, they appeared impregnable. And yet on the 8th October, 1795, 
a simple detachment of 400 men which passed the Rhine higher up, and 
threw itself into a narrow space that had been left between the river and 
the lines at the moment that a numerous force prepared to attack the posi- 
tion in front, sufficed to create a sudden confusion and disorder which it 
was impossible to repair. 

The only reasonable use to which such lines can be applied, is against nu- 
merous but undisciplined armies, such as the Orientals bring into the field. 
Their utility in this case, the success obtained by Prince Eugene before Bel- 
grade sufliciently demonstrated. Covered by his lines of circumvallation 








The revolution which the art of war has undergone, and above all the 
great numerical strength of the armies now brought into the field, have de 
monstrated the vices of this system of defence, and the idea of recommend- 
ing the execution of such works is one that will never again suggast itself 
to the mind ofa military man. The rules of art at the present day require 
two different descriptions of fortified places, viz., Fortresses ot Depot and 
of Maneuvre. The former should be large, very strong, and few in nun- 
bers. They ought to contain a sufficient ‘ materiel’ for the supply of a large 


army, artillery equipages, reserves of small arms, in fact orduance stores of 


every nature aml kind. They ought moreover to contain numerous work- 
shops, an arsenal of construction, at all times all the materiel of « large hos- 


and contravallation, he was enabled to continue the siege, hold the army of 
the Grand Vizier in check, take the place, and obtain a great victory. But 
against Puro pean armies other principles must be followed. : 
When a soldier is taught to believe that his safety depends on a material 
obstacle in his frout, the instant it is carried, he thinks no longer of detend- 
ing himself, aud this fatal impression frequently communicates itself to the 
| higher grades. A soldier, on the contrary, ought to be taught, ard it can- 
not be too often repeated to him, that the surest guarantee of victory is in his 
own courage, and that he ought to constantly despise the enemy in his front. 
sut if, instead of covering him with defences that fetter his movements, his } 
| flanks are weil appuyed, he will deem himself invincible, an opinion which 





pital, and extensive magazines of provisions. The regiments ordered ‘o ' the enemy will soon also entertain. And if he resists an attack, unfettered 


—— a - en am nm ~ 
* his movemeuts, he will acquire the means of developing the consequences 
of victory. 

An army in the presence of another of superior force and placed under 
particular circumstances, willthen do well to intrench itself. Thus, resting 
on a fortress, a river, or a mountain chain, and surrounded, more or less in 


number, by defensive points rendered as strong as possible, it will by these . 


means 
brium. 

This subject naturally leads me to the question of permanent intrenched 
camps. New creations, composed of revetted works, embracing a great 
extent of ground, situated on strategic points and traversed by a great river, 
nothing in my opinion is of higher value, or, in the hour of need, capable of 
rendering more important services. Several establishments of this nature, 
varying In their dimensions and conditions, have been recently formed, or 
are at present in process of construction. I shall speak of the two princi- 
yal ones, which have greatly occupied public attention, the camp of Lints 
in Upper Austria, and the fortifications of Paris. 

The iutrenched camp at Lintz is composed of forty towers, constructed 
with the greatest care, occupying a circumference upwards of six leagues; 
they are all casemated, and their exterior faces are covered by the crest of a 
glacis. The model tower had a deep ditch with a revetted counterscarp and 
acovered way. The suppression of the latter in the general system of de- 
fence, was, in my opinion, an error. They are armed with twelve guns of 
very heavy calibre, and are placed at such distances, one from the other, 
that their fire crosses. Aloug a part of the line or circumference they occu- 
py a chain of heights, overlooked by lofty and precipitous mountains; the 
line terminates and rests on the right bank of the Danube, considerably 
above the town. On tho left bank, ona height of considerable altitude, 
overhanging the Upper Danube, (the Postling Berg) there is a work of con- 
siderable strength, from which point another line of towers sweeps round a 
considerable space, down to the Danube below the town. 

I shall not discuss the strength of these two towers separately. I consid- 
er them ill-calculated for resistance if abandoned to their own resources, but 
when covering an army occupying the space embraced by their circumfer- 
ance, it appears to me that they could not be attacked. “An enemy could 
never undertake the siege of them when supported by au army, which, on 
the other hand, covered by them, would have nething to apprehend. 

The fundamental principle of these intrenched camps is based on the im- 
possibility of blockading them, aud, at the same time, of forming them on 
the point of junction of numerous lines of communications. Considered 
under this category, the camp at Lintz is well placed, and its strategic posi- 
tion admirably chosen Two roada, at more or less distance from it, are car- 
ried along both banks of the river; several others lead into Bohemia in the 
direction ef Saltzburg, the Tyrol, Styria, and Carinthia; so vast a camp as 
that of Lintz, with the obstacles which the country presents, is not to be 
surrounded, aud the army within, it can never lose all its communications, un- 
Jess We syppose the enemy in its front to be triple ite force; thus it can al- 
ways receive its reinforcoments, and pursue its reorganization, until suck 
time as it is i condition to assume the offensive. 

The enemy will then be redaced to a mere army of observation; for he 
could neyer compromise bimeelf in the narrow valley of the Danube, and 
risk a march on Vienna with an Austrian army iu his rear, in this offensive 
and formidable position ; in fact, such a resolution would be absolute mad- 
ness, and if in 1809 the camp at Lintz had existed, Napoleon would not 


— marched on Vienna, or would have eutered it at a much later pe- 
riod. 


e up for its numerical infericrity aud establish a certain equili- 


_ In war, and for great mouarchies more especially, time is everything, 
since time must be given to their natural resources to develope themselves. 
The intrenched camp at Lintz is, therefore, a great and profound military 
conception There are in every country localities adapted to the formation 
of similar establishments, and which, under analogous circumstances, would 
be of the greatest utility. 

_The intrenched camp at Verona, although placed under different con- 
ditions and far less en circumstances, is identical in character and 
conception ; in the hands of a skilful General it ought and will play an im- 
portant part. 

I now come to the works of defence executed ronud Paris, which have 
been, and still are, the subject of such animated and grave debates. The 
construction of these forts, the system of which appears to me so well con- 
ceived, insures more effectually the independence of France against the at- 
tacks of coalesced Europe than the acquisition of several proviuces that would 
greatly extend our frontier. 

No one can deny the immense influence that Paris exercises over the des- 
tinies of France; a head out of all proportion to the body, but at the same 
time the powerful focus, where all the 1ighest orders of human intelligence 
are concentrated—where an irresistible moral force is in the fullest develop- 
ment—where immense treasures are accumulated—and lastly, where are 
found congregated all the distinction and merit, of every kind, that the 
kingdom possesses. Paris has contributed immensely to the power, the 
glory, and splendour of France; but at the same time it must be confessed 
that she has dearly purchased these advantages by the fatal effects, the 
withering influence which the capture of the capital exercises on her desti- 
nies Interests, therefore, which affect the whole kingdom, and compro- 
mise its very existence, ought not to be abandoned to the chance results 
of two or three battles; either our frontier must be extended, or the danger 
to which the advance of an enemy would expose the capital must be guarded 
against, by preparing ap 2 hy ge »osition for the beaten armies of France 
rallying for a last effort under its walls. Whatever may be the results of 
the most disastrous campaign, eighty or one hundred thousand men, the 
wrecks of different corps, will always compose the remains of the army ; 
and these, under the cover of forts regularly constructed, could not be at- 
tacked ; for, with the resources of every nature and kind that Paris contains, 
and with the succours from the neighbouring departments, the cadres would 
soon be filled up, the losses repaired, and in less than a month an army of 
three hundred thousand men, in the most perfect state of equipment, and in 
the highest moral condition, would be ready to march against the enemy. 
Under such circumstances, what force onak the latter require to oppose 
this overwhelming mass? Should he divide his forces he would be weak 
on every point, and beaten in detail. On the other hand, should he concen- 
trate, for the purpore of fighting, how will he subsist ? and what will be his 
fate after the slightest reverse 7 Should, therefore, the enemy have advanc- 
ed under the walls of Paris, let him draw off before the army of France, 
completely re-organized, shall assume the offensive. His policy would then 
be to establish the war in the provinces within reach of his own resources. 
Once brought back to the frontier, there would be nothing to apprehend 
from a catastrophe. ; 

I therefore, cousider, as an event the most useful and important for the 
defence of France, the construction of the detached forts the extent of which 
is such, that an enemy must present himself in force. and on many points at 
tlie same time. But it was unnecessary to fortify Paris with a contiguous 
‘enceinte ;’ for in my opinion, and in the opinion of all men of science and 
experience, that city is not in a condition to sustain a siege; it would have 
been only requisite to adopt a system of defence that renders a siege impos- 
sible, and for that purpose the detached forts will suffice |The contiguous 
‘enceinte’ is therefore superfluous, and, happen what may, it will never be 


| of any utility. 


ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF ARMIES. 
When large bodies of men are assembled together, their wants are nu- 
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- When this is the case, the system works well. The practice of falsifying 
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merous. The talent of providing for them with regularity, economy, and 
skill, constitutes the science of military administration. } 2 
One of the essential conditions of a well organized system is the care an 
unremitting attention with which the muster-rolls, pay-lists, and ration-re- 
turns, are compared with the effective strength of corps present under arins. 


these returns, which formerly existed, was a fruitful source of peculation an 

ey time of the Directory, the administration of the army — 
a most frightful state of confusion. On his ‘accession to wer, | 1e 
First Coneul immediately created a corps, one of the duties of the officers 
of which was a monthly nominal ‘mspection of corps. A high degree of 
consideration was given to these officers, which their zeal an ability re 
justified. At the expiration of six mouths one hundred and fifty — 

men, who had only existed on paper, but for whom rations, py, and . " 1- 
ing had been regularly drawn, were stru-k off the muster-rolls of the 


The system of military administration varies in every country ; but all 
are equally susceptible of the same results, provided the above conditions 
are rigidly enforced. I shall hazard one observation, which is (in my opi 
ion at least), that great advantage is to be derived from permitting corps to 
administer as much as possible to their own wants; for the efficiency of 
troops depends so much on a good system of interior economy, that a great 
degree o responsibility should be attached to C ommanding Officers of regi- 
ments. Great powers accordingly wish their free direction, subject to a 
constant surveillance, should be given to them; thus their popularity will 
depend on the faithful execution of their duty; the slightest deviation from 
itshould be severely punished, while due merit should be awarded to its 
faithful discharge. 

In France, Colonels of regiments, by means of stoppages, are not allowed 
to form regimental saving funds, whith is aserions error. The practice of 
messing together has its advantages, and au active and intelligent command- 
ing officer, without depriving the soldier. of the fullest enjoyment of all his 
rights, ought to.adopt this system If prohibited, they will nevertheless be 
formed, and the necessity of concealment will often lead to culpable prosti- 
tution of their object. If, on the contrary, they are permitted by authority, 
and their disposition left to the discretion of the commanding officer, to be 
employed to the advantage of the regiment under particular circumstances 
unprovided for by the general regulations of the army, the formation of these 
funds would be attended with the happiest results. augur WR 

In every army in Europe, two most important branches of administration 
are extreinely inefficient—the Hospital and Commissariat departments.— 
It is the duty of every enlightened Government to reorganize them on 
a new basis, which would be attended by the most important and di- 
rect advantages to the art of war, and to the welfare and preservation 
of the soldier. 

THL COMMISSARIAT. 


Under this head I shall confine my observations to the issue of bread, which 
in itself alone presents the greatest difficulties. | The supplies ef live cattle 
may always be kept withiu the reach of the troops. , 

he difficulty which attends the regular issue of bread to the troops is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest embarrassments to the operations of a ne? 
And it is utterly inexplicable that so many Generals of distinguished ability, 
whose plans have been either baffled or have encountered in their execution 
the most serious difficulties from this cause, should not have discovered the 
solution of so important a problem. 

The Romans found this solution, but in general their wars were not dis- 
tinguished by that rapidity of movement which modern warfare requires.— 
However, I think the ditliculty is to be overcome with complete success, and 
the change of systemwhich [ am about to propose to be one that will exercise 
a neverteh influence on the art of war. 

Regular issues of bread can only be made by the Commissariat so long as 
the army is stationary or in retreat. If, on the other hand, the army is con- 
stantly moving in advance of its magazines, and widening the distance be- 
tween them, it is then impracticable, and beyond the ability of the most ac- 
tive Commissariat Officer to accomplish,—and from this reason. The con- 
voys of provisions, unable to march faster than the army itself,—every 
augmentation of distance between the convoys and the troops increases the 
difficulty. 

In a war of invasion troops must subsist on the resources of the countries 
in which they operate. But the time required for making bread in the in- 
habited districts, the general insufficiency of the number of mills and ovens, 
or their distance from the line of march,render these local resoarces very pre- 
carious ; and the scarcity which is the consequence leads to great privations 
and disorders. Now it is upon the maintenance of good order that the sal- 
vation of armies is based. 





The only efiicacious means of insuring the regular subsistence of the sol- 
dier, is to a certain degree to charge him with the duties of providing for it, 
by placing at his disposition the means ofexecution. I tried the experiment, 
and with the most complete success. 

The desert is rarely, if ever, the theatre of military operations ; and when 
such a transient circumstance does occur, the necessary dispositions it re- 
quires are made accordingly. But armies more generally operate in well- 
inhabited countries. Where men exist, grain, which constitutes their staple 
article of food, is always found. It is in the means of usefully employing 
the grain with which the granaries are stored that the solution of this ques- 
tion will be found. 

The great difficulty consists in grinding the corn. When this is once ac- 
quagiied bread is easily made, as I shall presently explain; but mills will 
be required for that purpose. In case of necessity the troops could exist on 
flour, without converting it into bread; but they would perish with hunger 
amid untold heaps of unground corn. 

When manual) labour is at once scarce and dear, it is advantageous to make 
use of powerful machines for manufacturing purposes. When, on the con- 
trary, it is in superabundance, it is more expedient to follow the opposite 
system. By extending the sphere of its operations, labour is rendered more 
easy, and by devolving it on those who derive a profit from it, we have in 
their interests a guarantee for its punctual execution. _ If this is allowed, it 
will be evident that troops might in this way be usefully employed, and 
again, that it would be highly advantageous to themselves to receive as an 
indemnity the price which the labour that would devolve on them at present 
costs the state. 

Why in the field are soldiers never without their soup, when they have 
meat, bread, and camp-kettles? The reason is, that they make it themselves. 

If a Commissariat Officer, under any pretext, were to take it into his head 
to furnish soup to a whole division, or a Colonel to his regiment, the troops 
on the march would assuredly find themselves without food 

Now I will apply this example to the bread, and the soldier will never be 
without it. I propose to issue to the army portable mills. During one of 
the Spanish campaigns [ adopted this measure, and with complete success 
The army of Portugal, in 1812, lived in this way for six months. The only 
inconvenience we experienced arose from the millstones, which were rapid. 
ly worn out. But this was easily remedied by the fabrication of others, of 
harder and more durable materials. 

Napoleon, informed cf these results, was struck, amid the misery and 
frightful privations of the Russian campaign, with the advantages to be de- 
rived from them. He accordingly ordered a great number of these mills to 
be constructed for the use ofthe Grand Army. And five hundred were sent 
off to him, and reached Smolensko at the moment that the French army was 
entering it, on their retreat from Moscow. But at that period there no longer 
existed hands to work them or mouths to consume their produce. 

The following was, and ought to be, the nature and the quality of these 
mills. 

ist. Sufficiently light to be carried by one man, who would fall out from 
the ranks for that purpose, considering its importance, should the regular 
means of transport fail. 

2d.—To be worked by one man. 
3d —To produce fine flour, and to furnish in four hours sufficient for a 
whole company 


The mills of the army of Portugal produced thirty pounds of fine flour in 
an hour ’ 
- It has been objected to this system, that as the regulations of the army 
insist on the separation of the corn from the bran, this operation woald sin- 
gularly complicate the fabrication of bread. To this I answer that the re- 
sult of experiments, made with the greatest care, has proved the inutility of 
this separation. Even with corn of middling quality, if pure and unmixed, 
good bread is made. When the Commissariat issues bread of bad quality, 
the soldier must receive and eat jt, or perish with hunger. But although 
the corn issued to him should be filled with dust,or mixed with other things, 
it may be cleaned, and the soldier will then always have good bread Thus 
even in this respect his condition will be improved ; and additionally so by 
the remuneration for his labour which he will receive, either in money or = 
increase of rations. 4 

Let us now consider what will be the influence of this system on the ad- 
ministration of the army. Great simplification in time of war, with increas- 
ed facility of execution. _ The greatest difficulty which a General-in-Chief 
has to encounter, and which occasions him more mental labo 
else, is the subsistence of histroops. His most profound combinations are 
oftentimes defeated by the irregular issue of hebeend. 

We have thus not only solved the question of the food indispensable for 
the troops, but also that relating to the fabrication of bread. Means have 


ur than anything 
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been found by a simple excavation, in every variety of soil, of construeting 
ovens in four hours, and which in two more are ready for baking. Atevery 
bivouac, theretore, sufficient flour may od pe for the dail —— 
and at every halt ovens may be constructed, and bread made before 
From that moment the subsistence of the army is effected, as it were, spon- 
taneously, and the Commissariat relieved from a host of details,—the neces- 
sary consequence of a principle uniform aud undeviating in its meer 
In time of peace Government ought to form magazines of corn, and distri- 
bute it to the troops. In a defensive war the same system should be follow- 
ed. In one of invasion each regiment should have daily issued to it by the 
administrative authorities of the country yt which it may be passing, 
or it will take from the granaries of the inhabitants, the corn it may re- 
quire. ; 4 4 <a 

But this habit ought to be acquired and followed during peace : for it isa 
principle that the habits of troops in peace should assimilate oe much as 
possible to those of war. And when it Js expedient to introduce some 
great change, the truth of it will be found incontestable. 

I now come to the hospitals. 

ee 
From Blackwood’s Magazine 
BRITISH HISTORY DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Concluded 

Lord Mahon has conferred essential obligations on English history. He 
has brought to the annals of the British empire during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, quiiiies nearly the reverse of those of Mackintosh, but which are, 
nevertheless, not less essential than those of the Scotch philosopher, for a 
right appreciation and correct delineation of the period, He is a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a man of the world. Possessed of great knowledge of his 
subject, vigorous application, and a classical turn of expression, he has unit- 
ed to these qualities those, in historical writers, still rarer, of a practical ac- 
quaintance with statesmen, both in Parliament and private life, and a 
thorough knowledge of the leading public characters, both military, literary, 
and dignified, of his own time. Every one must see what valuable qualities 
these are, for a correct appreciation and faithful narrative of the history of 
England during the eighteenth ceutury—great part of which was not dis- 
tinguished by any enthusiasm or impulse in the public mind, and during 
which the springs of events were to be found rather in the intrigues of the 
court, the coteries of the novility, or the cabals of Parliament, than in any 
great movements of the people, or mighty heaves ot the human mind. In 
truth, no one but a person moving in the sphere and possessed of the con- 
nexions which Lord Mahon enjoys, could either obtain the knowledge, or 
understand the real springs of events, during a great part of the period he 
has embraced in his work. But still the history of the eighteenth century 
remains to be written. Lord Mahon has remarkable taleuts as a biogra- 
pher ; his account of the Rebellion in 1745, and subsequent adventures of 
Charles Edward, is not surpassed in interest by anything in the English 
language, and is justly referred to by Sismondi, in his History of France, 
as by far the best account of that interesting episode in British history. But 
his History of England are ‘ Mémoires pour servir i histoire,’ rather than 
history itself. We want in his pages the general views drawn from par- 
ticular facts, the conclusions applicable to all ages, which mark the philoso- 
phic historian. His volumes will always occupy a distinguished place in 
English literature, and will prove of essential service to every succeeding 
writer who may undertake to treat of the period which they embrace ; but 
the mantle of Hume is destined to fall ou other shoulders. 

Walpole’s correspondence and memoirs, in many respects, are highly 
valuable, and will } soc be referred to, as throwing much important light 
on the parliamentary and court transactions of the middle of the eighteenth 
century. ‘They develope much that was known to no other man, at least to 
no other with whose writings we are yet acquainted, who has left any re- 
cord of his information to future times. In this respect, his memoirs are in- 
valuable. 1t is astonishing how much information there is afloat in the 
higher political circles, in every age, which is generally known at the time 
to all who frequent them, which, on that very account, perishes altogether 
with that generation No one thinks of committing it to paper any more 
than they do the stages to London, or the names of the montis in the year, 
or the usual forms of society, because every one knows them. ‘Thus the in- 
formation, often of essential value to future historians, perishes like the beau- 
ty of the women which has adorned the age, unless some garrulous gossip, 
in his correspondence or memoirs, has been trifling enough for his age, and 
wise enough for the next, to commit it to yaper. Horace Walpole was that 
garrulous gossip. His correspondence with Sir H. Mann, embracing alto- 
gether a period of twenty years, which had previously been published, and 
his Memoirs of the Reign of George III, which have recently ap eared, 
contain an account, tinged no doubt by strong party feelings, but stl an ac- 
count of a very longand important period of English history ; and abound 
not only in curious facts, interesting to the antiquary or the biographer, but 
contain many important revelations of essential value to the rational or gen- 
eral historian of the period. 

The praise of these volumes, however, must be taken with much alloy.— 
Horace Walpole was a man of the world and a courtier; he had quick na- 
tural parts and much acquired discernment. He was a good scholar, was 
fond of antiquities, and a passionate admirer of curiosities, which he collect- 
ed with indefatigable industry, and no small success, from every quarter. 
He had lived too long in the political and the great world not to have learn- 
ed its selfishness and appreciated its heartlessness ; not to have become ac- 
quainted with many political secrets, and seen enough of political baseness. 
He had cies som powers of observation, and occasionally makes a pro- 
found remark, especially on the selfish tendencies and the secret springs of 
the human heart. His characters are all drawn from the life ; and often 
with great power both of observation and expression. But he had not suf- 
ficient Sa of thought or purpose to achieve anything considerable, or 
draw any important conclusions even from the multifarious information of 
which he was master, or the powers of observation which he possessed.— 
There was nothing grand or generous in his composition. No elevated 
thoughts, no lofty aspiratious, no patriotic resolves are visible in his wri- 
tings. Political insouciance was his prevailing habitude of mind ; an in- 
vinci ble tendency to “laissez aller’’ the basis ofhis character. But he did 
not lie by and observe events, like Metternich and Talleyrand, to become 
embued with their tendency, and ultimately gain the mastery of them ; he 
let them take their course, and in reality cared very little for the result.— 
He was an epicurean, not a stoic, in politics. His character approaches 
very tiearly to that which common —— assigned to Lord Melbourne. 
He had strong party attachments, anc still stronger party antipathies; he 
seems to have im swallowed the creed so common to party men of 
every age, that all those on his side were noble and virtuous. and all those 
against him, base and selfish. He had much of the wit of Erasmus, but he 
had also a full share of his aversion to martyrdom. But we shall find abun- 
dance of patriotic declamation, cutting invective, and querulous complaint. 
The misfortune is, that the declamation is always against the triumph of the 
Tories; against the astuteness of Lord Bate ; the complaint against the dis- 
union of the Whig leaders, or the Tory influences at court. 

There is a class of readers considerable among men, numerous among 
women, in whom the appetite for scandal is so strong, that it altogether 
overleaps the bounds of time and faction, and seizes with nearly as much 
avidity on the private gossip of the past as of the present age.— 
With such persous, the next best thing to discovering a faux pas 
among their acquaintances, is to hear of it among their grandmothers ; 
the greatest comfort, next to laying bare political baseness in their 
rulers, isto discover it in the government which ruled their fathers.— 
We confess we do not belong to this class. We have little taste for scandal, 
either in the male or female great world. We see so much of selfishness, 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, around us, that their details 
have not ouly entirely lost the charm of novelty, but become absolutely sick- 
ening by repetition. To such readers the first volume of Wraxall’s Me- 
moirs must bea precious morsel. We never doubted that the anecdotes he 
told were in the main true, from the moment we saw the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews combined in running him down. Nothing but truth 
could have produced se portentous an alliance. They combined in saying 
that what he said wasa libel. Doubtless they. were right, upon the princi- 
ple, that the greater the truth the greater the libel. To such readers we 
would strongly recommend the Memoirs and Correspondence of W alpole. 
They will find a mass of scandal adequate to satiate the most voracious ap- 
petite ; evidence of general corruption sufficient to satisfy the most vehe- 
ment politica! opponent. 

It is in the evidence which these volumes afford, of the general corrup- 
tion of Great Britain during the greater part of the eighteenth century, that, 
in our humble opinion, the most valuable lesson of political wisdom is to be 
found which that period conveys. We rise from the long series of his 
amusing volumes with the firm conviction, that in his days all parties were 
base, and all statesmen in a certain sense corrupt. They absolutely render 
the common story credible, that during the days of Sir R. Walpole, when 
the members of Parliament were invited to dine with the prime-minister, 
each found a L.500 bank-note under his napkin, when he took it off his 
plate at dinner. Atany rate the long, and in many respects beneficent. 
reign of that veteran statesman was maintained entirely by patronage and 
corruption. Horace Walpole himeelf tells us that it was commonly said at 
the accession of George III. in 1761, that the country was governed by two 
}bundred noblemen, who received more from the government than they 








gave to it. The influence of these two hundred noblemen, in their re, 
spective counties or boroughs, was maintained by the most unsparing use- 
sometimes of actual bribery, always of government patronage, to secure the 
adherence of every political partisan, even of the very lowest grade. With 
truth it might be said of Euglaxd at that time, as it was of France before the 
revolution, that ‘no one was so great as to be beyond the hatred of a minis- 
ter, nor so little as to escape the notice of a comptroller of excise.’ Every 
office in the state, from the prime minister down to the humblest employé 
in the post-office or customs, was conferred to secure the fidelity of political 
supporters. Liberality to opponents, the public good, fair dealing, the 
claims of long service to the country, destitution, charity, noble descent, pa- 
triotic conduct, were alike scouted, and by common consent banished from 
the consideration of public men. Political suppcrt was the one thing need- 
ful; and to secure it nothing was grudged, without it nothing was to be got, 
Johnson’s well-known definition of an excisemau, shows the profound in- 
dignation which this universal and unsparing system of corruption excited, 
among the few resolute and generous spirits which its long continuance had 
lelt in the country. We heard nothing of the evils of this system from the 
Whigs, during the seventy years a to the Revolution, when it was 
practised by themselves; but we have heard enough of it from them since 
that time, when the state machine they had erected has been worked by 
their opponents. } , 

The Emperor Nicholas said to the Marquis Custine, with much bitter- 
ness and some truth—‘ J can understand a democracy, where the popular 
voice is everything, and the magistrates implicitly obey its mandates. | 
can understand a despotism, where the monarch’s voice is everything, and 
the people merely obey his commands. But a constitutional monarchy, 
where the people are mocked by a show of liberty which they do not pos- 
sess, and bribed into submission by corruption, by which they are really de- 
graded—that I do net understand, and I hope in God never again to see it. 
Thad enough of it inthe government of Poland.’ Amidst ali the blessings 
of a limited and representative monarchy, whick no one who surveys the 
mighty empire of Great Britain can = a there is, it must be contessed, 
some truth in his caustic remark. Walpole has told us of the astonishing 
extent to which corruption was carried in his day, by Lord Bute and the 
Tories who got possession of the corrupting government in 1761, which the 
Whigs had been constructing since 1688. The untoward issue of the war 
which terminated in 17 49 in the peace of Aix-la Chapelle, the disgraceful com- 
mencement of the Seven Years’ War, unjastly expiated by the blood of 
Byng, gloriously redeemed by the genius of Chatham ; the disasters of the 
American contest; the frequent defeats of the first years of the Revolutiona- 
ry war, afford decisive evidence how deeply this degrading and corrupting 
system had entered into the vitals of the nation during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Every one knows that America was lost in consequence of the imbecility 
and selfish views of the commanders, whom the corrupt system of Govern 
ment in Great Britain had raised to the head of affairs. On several occasions , 
they might, with a little energy, have terminated the war with glory to 
themselves and their country. The disasters of Flanders, in 1793 and 1794, 
were in a great measure owing to the same cause. During peace, influenti- 
al imbecility is constantly rising to the head of affairs, and the consequences 
immediately appear on the first breaking out of hostilities. Nothing but the 
pressure or disasters of war, can drive government out of the inveterate vice 
of purchasing parliamentary support by the promotion of incapable and im- 
proper persons. The Whigs, since they were driven from the helm of af- 
fairs in 1761, have been constantly declaiming against this system, which 
they themselves had introduced and matured during the preceding seventy 
years ; and the clamour they raised at last became so violent, that it brought 
about the great organic change of 1832. But no sooner were they again 
seated in power, than the same system was not only pursued by them, but 
extended; patronage was augmented in every possible way : anew ma- 
chine for influence, adapted to the time—that of commissions—was intro- 
duced and largely worked, and promotions in every department were rigid- 
ly confined to political partisans. It has been a frequent subject of com- 
plaint against the Tory government, both before the Revolution of 1332, and 
on their return to power in 1841, that they were too liberal to their oppo- 
nents, aud forgetful of their friends, in the dispensing of the public patron- 
age ; and we have only to take up the Red Book, to see that this praise or 
imputation justly belongs to them. Butno man alive ever heard of a Whig, 
during the ten years they were in power, being accused of giving anything 
toa Tory. The saying which had passed into a proverb during that peri- 
od, that ‘the Whigs could do with impunity many things to which the To- 
ries could never set their faces,” proves how rapidly this degrading system 
of official corruption was again spreading, during the Whig tenure of pow- 
er, in domestic government. The disasters of Affghanistan, the shaking of 
our power in India, the abortive first two years’ hostilities in China, show 
with what dreadful danger it was attended to our external power and even 
national existence. 

We have said that it is the decisive mark of a party writer to ascribe po- 
litical and private vices to his opponents, from wile he represents his own 
side as exempt: and we have immediately afterwards said, that the wide- 
spread corruption, and constant promotion of influential imbecility, which, 
ever since 1688, has been the bane of Great Britain, and the chief, if not the 
sole, cause of all the disasters we have undergone, and of nine-tenths of the 
debts we have contracted, is mainly to be ascribed to the Whigs, who, dur- 
ing the long period of seventy years, immediately subsequent to the Re- 
volution, were exclusively in power, and had the entire moulding of the 
constitution, both in church and state, in their hands. Having taken the 
mote out of our neighbour’s eys, we proceed to take the beam out of our 
own. We hasten to show, that we do not ascribe greater political baseness 
to one party than another. We will not follow the example of Walpole, 
who represents Chatham, and all his Whig fellowers, as patriotic angels; 
Bute, and all his Tory supporters, as devils. We assume it as the basis of 
all just or rational historical discussion, that, though there may be a wide 
and most important difference in the beneficial or rumous effects with which 
their measures are attended, the real character, the moral purity of the mo- 
tives, of men of opposite parties, in the same age, is much alike. There is, 
indeed, a wide ditlerence in the virtue and public spirit of different ages, 
and of men in the same community, under Jgerent circumstances; but ia 
the same age, and wader the same circumstances, they are very like s im ilar. 

The patriotism of Regulus and Fabricius was very different from that 
which followed the insurrection of the Gracchi; but Sylla and Marius, Cw- 
sar and Pompey, differed, if their real motives are considered, very little 
from each other. The same result would probably have followed the tri- 
umphs of either. There is no such thing as all the sheep being on one side 
and all the goats on another, in the same country at the same time. The 
preportion of good and bad men, of generous and base motives, among the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, was much the same. The cabal which was 
framing a government for Charles II., was doubtless selfish and tyrannical ; 
but Algernon Sidney, and the whole patriots who opposed them, except 
Lord Russell, were quietly taking, the whole time, bribes from Louis XIV . 
Severity was doubtless exercised in the punishment of the leaders, some 
of whom were noble and high-minded men, of the Rye-House Plot ; but that 
was only in retaliation of the still greater atrocities consequent on the ficti- 
tious Popish plots and the perjury of Titus Oates. The Revolution of 1688 
was, doubtless, brought about, as a whole, by necessity and patriotic inten- 
tions ; but Churchill proved a traitor to his benefactor and the king, and be- 
trayed his trust to promote that revolution—-a crime as deep as that for 
which Ney justly altaet in the gardens of Luxemburg—and the blackness 
of which all the glories of Marlborough have not been able to efface. The 
government of Lord Bute and Lord North was doubtless mainly based on 
the influence of official or parliamentary patronage, and the evils of that cor- 
ruption clearly appear in the disasters of the American war; but these Tory 
noblemen only carried on the system invented and brought to perfection, 
during the seventy years that the Whigs had enjoyed a monopoly of power. 

It is a first principle, says Sismondi, in politics, that all classes which have 
not constitutionally the means of resistance, will be oppressed. There can 
be no doubt that this is true ; and it is not less true, that all power which is 
not systematically watched, will become corrupt. It is these principles 
which explain the universal and wide-spread corruption which over-ran the 
country for a century after the Revolution; and they point to a conclusion 
of the very highest importance in political science, Direct or tyrannical 
power, by means of the prerogative, or the simple will, of the sovereign, 
having become impossible, in consequence of the safeguards established by 
the great Rebellion and Revolution, the disposition to tyranny and abuse 
remaining the same, from the corrupt tendency of the human heart, the sys- 
tem of gaining a majority, both in Parliament and the constitueucies, by 
means of government influence and official corruption, became the acknow- 
ledged, and probably unavoidable, basis of government. During the seventy 
years that the Whigs were in power, they brought this system to perfection, 
and extended its ramifications into the remotest corners of the kingdom. A 
majority of the House of Peers, in the Whig interest, amply provided with 
emoluments, offices, and dignities, got possession of so many boroughs and 
counties that they secured a majority in the Commons also, and got the 
entire command of government. The sovereigns on the throne—men of lit- 
tle capacity, imperfectly acquainted with English, unable, from that cause, 
even to preside at the meetings of their own cabinet, and strongly opposed 
by an ardent and generous, because disinterested, party in the country—be 
came mere — in their hands, and rendered the crown nearly destitute 
of all real or independent weight in the kingdom. - 

The natural check in a free country upon this. corrupt system, iato which 
every constitutional monarchy has éo strong a tendency to run, is found in 
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of the independent and disinterested support which they are certain of re- 
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1 it was ways the case, not only greatly augmented the strength of the ruling govern- | Monarchy is not necessar ily based on patronage ; * rte min i ee ee ade ae Courtnay Boyle and a Captain , R.N., now serving 
n since ment, but it had rendered the Tories, who were in great part, and probably ular party are in power. That party, having, as a "I ert - 7 ad hin soe in the Vernon, in the Mediterranean, eutered the room, and claimed the 
ked by justly, suspected of a leaning to the rebels, to the last degree obnoxious to a | rest in the property of the state, can be retained sea bedience, and hinderec eenenae at the weiter st the theatre according to a promise previously 

large majority of the Euglish people. Religious feeling combined with po- from urging on the Revolutionary > ene only by being = a se . 
1 bitter- litical antipathy and personal terror to produce this emotion. The ‘Tories with offices. It is like a beast of prey, which coy be a y Sn Be | We heartily hate theatres of all kinds, unless at Paris; but such was the 
popular : were associated, in the popular mind, with Jacobites and rebels; with be kept quiet. But the holders of iy gut | SE en ee ne | oleae eae produced by the excellent champagne, that we were 
tes. I > Popish mummery and national antipathy; with the fires of Smithfield and | ttve to keep them steady to the cause of order. They are retained there by v illingly led on this occasion to the sacrifice, and did not grumble darin 
ig, and 5 the defeat of Prestonpans; with Scotch ascendency and revenge for the | their own private interest; by their deep stake in the maintenance of tran- the whole night. But, unfortunately, such champagne, such glorious ao 
narchy, : blood shed at Carlisle; with breechless Highlanders and Protestant confis- quillity ; by their desire to transmit their estate unimp aired to their descend- true wine is not to be had every day nor <a year and even though 
OU pos- , cation. Thus the Tories, as a popular party, capable of exercising any ef- | #Mts. They are as certain, in the general case, of supporting the cause of rape it ri this pence-pinciing paltry age, people sen ‘anal willing to pay 
ally de- § fective control on the vices ee corruptions of admuistrations, were prac- order, and its guardians of the helin ofa state, as the Sey tee om nate y od 74 to 84, or 100s. a denen for it, aioe ‘they can obtain what they t eae" 
see it. 4 tically extinct. Meanwhile, the popular party in England, steeped in cor- of standing by the SS eee of . C ae 2 7 a vy | call a very drinkable wine at from 56 to 66s. The popular taste now runs wed 
lessings ruption, and gorged with the spoils of the state, which the expensive system The true, the legitimate, the honourable support of a gp vei — —thanks to Joe Hume—on “cheap and nasty” articles; and champagne- a 
eys the of government, introduced with the Revolution, had done so much to aug- | ™nent, is to be found in that numerous class of men who have no favours ciohanie ant Aaibmnnechenio ene dland: tn sanselt. Gin eit, a he 
ntessed, ment, was effectually gagged, and was enjoying its lucrative abuses in silence. to ask, who would disdain to accept any gratification, who adhere to the pseudo-champagne at a very low price. To suit this vile and vicious taste, ipa. 
mishing This is the true explanation and real cause of the prodigious corruptions | ©448¢ of order, because it is that of peace, = > om = geet be e ommon white wines lave been champanised (to use the expressive no- ork <j 
and the which pervaded every department of state, and—what was worse—every of their children. It is a sense of the strength of these bonds, a knowledge menclature of the trade), and either too mach sugared or too much brandi- :nov ; 
i. 


ich the 8 class in the country during the seventy years which followed the Revolution ae , : “bP : : . . ‘here is vo more amiable, gentlemanly man than cur friend Jaques- 
he war 4 and which had well nigh proved fatal to all patriotic spirit or public virtue | ceiving, which enables a Conservative administration so often to neglect its a BP ort aoe Seaens yet Tan tone Piles his champagne at tel 
al com- : in England. The two powers, that of government and the people, usually | S¥pporters in the distribution of the public patronage, and seek for merit burg and Moscow too sweet, and his champagne in London too loaded. The 
lood of opposing each other, had come to draw in the same direction, and they | 424 worth in the ranks _ its open ‘ = ager xo B etag eg f its lew who represents his house in Russia, no doubt, told him that the Rus- 
¥ ; ; ; “ . ; - - ane 2 > p ‘ ore: ) ‘ — ; ° 

s of the raised between them a spring-tide of corruption, which wellnigh sub- | "ever do oe pone > acento Rig para po ca yl they | siams liked a sweet Champagne ; but his intelligent representative here 
utiona- | merged the erage i i P poy a ete t a acomg pi hinde ved feces 2 ste flee for those mea- | Could never have informed him that the English liked a brandied taste in 
rruptin There can be no question, that if this degrading system of government— | C4 De Kept to their Colours, nie se Ait 5 snngpic ten irc >. True, we ike a swe yine in England; but 

eae : Z + eed sures which its leaders feel to be destructive, only by the exclusive enjoy- their Champagne. True, we do not like a sweet wine in kng ’ 


nth cen- 


rs ry . "4 , a ; 4 . 77 
becility Britain. But, fortunately for the country, George III. and his advisers, by ithout undervaluing. hee ot — “" hse sat egg - a ; M 8 at his house and cellars at Chalons sur Marne, he need not fear to succeed as 
Govern from the very first moment of his accession to the throne, set his face against | Ut discrediting the motive of many of the patriots who — Na ake | well as the best of his competitors. In consequence of the tricks played Ity.— 
casions , the party which had introduced and matured this systein of government ; off the ie heap te tyranny and b igotry asemme te “i ae = - ee a with Champagne wines, the generality of the vintages possess not that per- 
glory to and their efforts, though after a severe struggle, were successful ‘This was ed, that it was George IIL., Lord Bute, and Mr. Pitt, who tm t wa British fect, piquant, and fine flavour which heretofore characterised them. How 
id 1794, the turning-point of English history ; upon the success of that attempt, the | C°8SUtution upon Its right, and the only durable and beneticial, basis, and can it be etherwiset A geutleman with whom Mr. Busby travelled told 
nfluenti- ' future character of the government and of the people mainly depended — worked ot the Revolution itself to its appropriate and beneficent effects.— him, he could buy very good sound champagne at Chalons = pay nay 
quences It, for the first time since the Revolution, restored the government to its prop- | ! his is the great and important moral of English history dar ing the eigh- bottle, and was then going to purchase one hundred bottles at that price.— 
‘but the er positiou—it rested it, in its ultimate effects, on property, and put numbers teenth century ; this is the conclusion forced on the mind by the perusal of Millions of bottles of champagne mousscux, are, however, yearly sold in the 
ate vice in opposition. This is the only proper basis of good government—lor with- sta sc st Feser sm ie Nie eennnaanees ae hae amig = yor gee Champagne country at two and three francs the botttle, and this shocking 
and im- out property ruling, th > can be no stability in administration ; and without for their dismissal of the W higs from power. Doubtless, they acted from swipes o Geadear by half. Champagne should only be purchased with the 
m of af- numbers watching, th vc is no security against the multiplication of abuses, | S¢!fish motives in doing so. The king wanted to regain his prerozative, the greatest precautions. : 
, which The corrupt system of Sir R. Walpole, aud the preceding administrations, | ™2ister to secure his power; butstill it was, on the part of both, a step in| >" By Champagne wines,’ says Henderson, * is usually understood a spark- 
seventy had arisen from the popnlar party—that is, numbers—having become the the right direction. But for the resolute stand which they made against the ling or frothing liquor ; or a wine subjected to an imperfect fermentation, 
brought e ruling power, and of «»irse appropriated to theinselves the whole spoils of | ¥ hig eligarchy—but tor this wisdom in throwing themselves on the proper-| |? oo taining a quantity of carbonic acid gas, that has been generated dur- 
y again the state. Instantly tir watching became equal to nothing, pe every | tY of the nation to withstand itsdebasement, a domineering party would | «| 0.. insensible fermentation in bottle, and is disengaged on removing the 
em, but : abuse was perpetrate:! \vithout either exposure or complaint. There were | ve become omnipotent, the people would have been irrecoverably plung- pressure by which it was retained in solution. This notion is not altogeth- 
ew ma- rr no Wilkeses nor Juniuses, to lash the vices of administration, from 1688 to ed in the slough of corruption, and the liberties of England lost for ever, ac- er correct; for the district under review furnishes many excellent wines, 
as intro- F 1761, when the Whigs were in power; though that was beyond all question cording to all former i a ae op slg the firmly established despotism a han red and white, which do not effervesce. It is true, indeed, that most 
re rigid- the most corrupt perio! of English history. But they appeared fast enough, quent on s successful revolution. George III. oaid, 7 the —_ Guia of the white, or River Marue wines, are brisk; and, in general, they are of 
of com- : and did infinite good, 1s soon as the Tories got possession of the public parliamentary division which gave a majority to the Tories = 1761—% At superior quality, and more highly esteemed than the red, or Mountain wines. 
332, and +4 treasury. This 1s the true secret of the unbounded corruption of the govern- length, then, we have . king bier the throne rs England. I osterity will They are distinguished by their delicate favour and aroma, and the agreea- 
ir oppo- ti ment of the Convention and Directory in France—of the rapid return to a rdd—at length the foundations of a free constitution were laid on a durable ble pungessy et slightly acidulous taste which they derive from the car- 
- patron- 7 corrupt system during the ten years of Whig power which succeeded the and practicable basis. bonic acid: their exhilarating virtues are familiar to every one. 
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the necessary and never-failing result of successful revolution—had continu- 
ed for a generation longer, it would have proved altogether fatal to Great 


downfall of the Tories in 1830, and of the establishment of Louis Philippe’s 
dynasty, vow, on the basis of one hundred and thirty-eight thousand oftices, 
which Tocqueville tells us are at the disposal of the ruling power at the 
Tuileries. [It is not that the popular leaders are worse men, or by nature 
more inclined to evil, than their Conservative opponents, but that, when 
they are elevated into power by the results of a revolution or social convul- 


mentand entire monopoly of all the patronage of the state. 
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——— 
CLASSICS OF THE TABLE. 


MODERN WINES OF FRANCE—CHAMPAGNE WINE, 
In a former paper, if we mistake not, we mentioned the quarrel which 
existed in the time of Louis XIV. between the Burgundy doctor and the 


neither do we like a brandied wine. If Jaquesson would but consult his 
own taste, and send to this market such excellent wines as we have tasted 


‘It must be remembered, however, that the briskest wines are not al- 
ways the best. They are, of course, the most defective in true vinous qual- 
ity; and the small portion of alcohol which they contain, immediately es- 
capes from the froth as it riseson the surface, carrying with it the aroma, and 
leaving the liquor that remains in the glass nearly vapid; for it has been 
shown by Humboldt, that when the froth is collected under a bell-glass, 


of pow- 4 sion, the controlling has become the ruling power ; its leaders and followers Champenois concerning the respective merits and defects of the wines of surrounded with ice, the alcohol becomes condensed on the sides of the ves- 
aking of alike profit by corruption and mal-ad ministration ; and therefore there is no Mats gifts provinces. The Bourguignon maintained that Burgundy sel by the operation of the cold; hence the still, or the creaming, or slightly 
at, show longer any possible restraint on abuse. It is not that the Conservative , Pie sparkling Champagne wines (crémans, or demi-mousseua) ave more highly 


ind even 





leaders are by nature better men, or more inclined to eschew evil and do 
good than their popular opponents ; but that, as the basis of their government 


merited a preference over the wines of Rheims, for that these latter over-ex- 
cited the nerves, produced dangerous maladies, such as the gout; and in a 
word, that Fagon, first physician to Louis XIV., forbade their use to that 


valued by connoisseurs, and fetch greater prices, than the full frothing wines 
(grand-mousseux). By icing these wines before they are used, the tenden- 


cribe po- is property, which necessarily is vested in c ive aw hi ry . 4: , : : Ly ery is i , y > 

his — wd eat oak aimee ee de : Pe anes nef wy we they | nonarch. The citizens of Rheims deemed themselves in duty bound to re- | cy to effervesce is in some degree repressed, or only ete to or by - 
y ] se “ “rs: may . * . * . A A. « 2 ates ‘ ° ° - . ay ‘ 

oa po ai pln F PE iclanautl 4 y watched by numbers; and thus they | sent this insult, and the faculty of medicine of the town was charged with such an extent as may be com atible with the more pertect favour that we 
; hi h. are deterred from doing evil, from the dread of its consequences recoiling } the task. The fuculty, of course, maintained that the wines of Ai, Pierri, | desire to fiadim them; bat when they are kept cool this precaution is un- 
which, upon themselves. And this observation explains the cause of the remar Versenai, Silleri, Hauvilliers, Tassi, Montbré, and St. Thierri, bore off the | necessary. 
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Sasa = ee ae page pene to — og — os in the neighbourhood of Rheims.” . ' ; ' logous to that of the first growths ot the Rhine ; and, being one of the best 
Walpole, which were made, and the vast ve whic bn ae - +t a oe  aevost . de. This wae a mistake. Colbert was, indeed, a Cc hampenois, but neither he | fermented Champagne wines, may be drunk with the greatest safety. Havy- 
angels; cry it. Walpole eile ws pide of “el sana . - her ’ hi sh Lord Bt : | nor Le Tellier gave renown to the wines of Champagne. The vineyards | ing been originally brought into vogue by the peculiar care bestowed on the 
basis of authority was enihataleed und of ths Mienatinthe tan “y be - b 4 <a “y © S| of Champagne had been celebrated for centuries before they were born; manufacture of it by Maréchale d’Estrées, it was long known by the name of 
2 a wide eceding administrations were raised up and cast down. Wilke i a3 sue | and Francis [., Leo X , Charles V., and Henry VIII., had each of them a} Vin dela Maréchale. It has always been in much request in England, proba 
th which exposed in cutting libels, and with pin te atone hej ke i es aud. eat vineyard at Ai, with a resident superintendent. The other objections of the | bly on account of its superior strength and durable quality. It is usually 
‘the mo- : 5 dy austic severity, their real or supposec Bourguignon have more show of reason. “* Champagne is a wine,” says he, | drunk iced.’ 
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by Montesquieu, which the experience of all ages has proved to be well 
founded, ‘that the most Anaruliag despotisms recorded in history have been 
those which have immediately followed a successful revolution.” 

The clearest proof of how strongly, and all but indelibly, corruption and 
abuses had become engrained, as it were, on the practice of the English con- 
stitution, is to be found in their long continuance and pernicious effects after 


continuance in a subsequent part of the reign of George ILI.; Burke and 
Fox declaimed in a voice of thunder against the vices of Lord North’s ad- 
ministration ; and the disasters of that untoward period demonstrate but too 
clearly, that the radical voice of parliamentary tiieaien had almost banished 


bell in the “ top-loftiest manuer,”’ as Sam Slick would say, from Burgundy ; 


that they possessed a more limpid colour, a sweeter perfume, more body, and 
greater durability. The Bourguignon rejoined, that the courts of England, 
Germany, and Denmark, drank no other beverage than Burgundy; * and 
as to Champagne,” says he, “ it ewes its renown to the two ministers, Col- 
bert and Le Tellier, who, as wine proprietors, vaulted their own vine-yards 


“which 1s neither strong, nor full-bodied, nor generous. It is weak, insipid, 
and watery, liable to change colour, incapable of bearing exportation, or a 
long journey ; whereas Volnay was drunk in Poland at the coronation of So- 


‘Among the white wines of Champagne, the first rank is usually assigned 
to those of Sillery ; under which name is comprehended the produce of the 
vineyards of Verzenay, Mailly, Raumont, &c., situate at the north-eastern 
termination of the chain of hills that separates the Marne from the Vestes, 
and belonging formerly to the Marquis of Sillery. It is a dry, still liquor, 
of a light amber culour, with considerable body and flavour, somewhat ana- 


the fermentation not being checked, it is esteemed more wholesome The 
still wines of Epernay are inferior to those of Rheims; but the other kinds, 


. ° »jskj . 2 wre rve . venice , rovedi 1 ini 2 * * > ies 
similar. talent and ability from the public service. Everyone knows that commis we os a ipa h he ps sag at Vomit rn epi t a x the according to Redding, approached very nearly to those of Ai in delicacy of 
‘ * . . e es of gg : * | entertainment which he gave the senators alter the conquest of the Morea, T ; > ¢ ‘ i t “ 
om that sions in the army and navy were bestowed on children, as the mere price 5 : 1 ‘ bouquet. The price to the merchant on the spot, according to the same au 


‘ius, Cw- 
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of support to government; and that, when the little hirelings of corruption 


when it wes considered one of the first wines of Europe.” 


The attack of the Burgundy doctor had immense success. In less than 


thority, is ahout’2s. 3d. a bottle, and in scarce yeurs 2s 6d. Cyrus farther 


saith, inan article in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, that those wines 


were sent forth into the ic ri 2y were utterly ignor: ur the : . ve j 

| the tri- raost part, of even the an they were utterly ignorant, for the | four years it went through five editions, but the doctor was not allowed to} must be kept three years in bottle to attain perfection, and will continue ex- 
poner ye tous Seatianell Garten the pa mae sof nek of their duty. The same sys) have itall his own way. The faculty of Rheims came down with their re-| cellent for ten. twenty, and even thirty years, or more, if they are of 
ie. The know with what Menstreien cthiue ts pe meigh wetter '. y a “= butter, traversing the fact that either Le Tellier or Colbert ever possessed prime quality. This, under favour, and with submission to a man of Cyrus’s 

ib sogpos Be yas then attended. at the Whig | viney: in Champagne, and ar; atively aflirmi F ines of : te stems : i i F 
nong the orators and patriots, with all their acnteness and zeal. forgot to tell us ome vineyards in Champagne, and argumentatively aflirming that the wines of age and standing, isa grave mistake. Champagne, with the exception of 
ich was thing, which, however, it most behoved them to have told . 1 that is that CORE Saree Sit renwen net te Cele ministers, OR De quene cries) Meabaute qualities, is not a vin de garde, und requires to be looked after 

A - $ ; ave told—and that is, th: ses K i a - ¥IV aie : P . ” = : 5. brig kf agg : "id 

‘annical ; it was themselves who had formed and habituated the nation to this degrad- neurs who accompanied Louis XLV. to his coronation, and then learned to every year. If there be the least sediment or deposit, it is the custom in all 
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ing system. — They bave forgot to tell us that they had the framing of the 
constitution in church and state, after the Revolution of 1688; that their 
power was, for above a century, entirely paramount ; and that, if the system 
of government had come, during that time, to rest on corrupt influences. it 
was they, and they alone, who are responsil:le for the practical moulding of 
the constitution into snch a form. . 


No man who knows the human heart, or has had any experience, either | 


of public characters in his own, or historic shades in any former age, will 
Suppose that the Conservative party are more inclined in their hearts to pure 
aud virtuous administration than their popular opponents ; but, nevertheless 


dvink and value Champagne on the very soil on which it had been grown. 
An immaterial and collateral issue was then raised by the Champenois cham- 
pions to the effect, that even though the graad monarque had renounced the 
wine because of the state of his health, his courtiers had taken care not to 
follow his example; or if, peradyenture, by flattery any of them bad imita- 
ted the royal mistake in that regard, they afterwards frankly avowed that 
from the moment of their abandoning Champagne, they had found less 
pleasure in drinking. The Champenois then went on to aver that England, 
Germany, and the north of Europe, purchased and drank much more of 
Champagne than of Burgundy; that since the secret of clarifying Cham- 


the great wine-vaults in Champagne to filter the wine into fresh bottles.— 
Indeed, Cyrus contradicts himself on this occasion, for, at page 56 of his 
History, he says, that the Champagne wines are short-lived. But if the quali- 
ty of the liquor be of the very best, we admit that the wine does not a 
perfection till it has been three years in bottle. Supposing it to be of the 
very primest quality, the cream of Champagne certainly uny last for fifteen 
or twenty years, aud still acquire perfection. Some there are, indeed, who 
say that delicious champagne lias been tasted forty years old. For ourselves, 
we have never tasted any above thirteen years old, and that was many years 
ago, at the house of Mr. Marsh, author of the Clubs of London, then hving 


-— t virt pagne had been discovered, that delicious beverage might be transported | ; , » de Bourbon, Faubourg St. Germain. John Bushe, however, 

based - et preg ager their alle we ne se speaking, is much without risk to the farthermost corner of the world; that Tavernier, the ak mere Perr of Champagne, and extremely fond ef a good glass of 

‘that cor- in English histor ’ delins he ee no re be 7 ite ce of this exists ran se had carried a bottle of it with him to Persia; that another travel-| 34. and, what is better than all, a good fellow, says, he has tasted excellent 

ese Tory of incessant offer, iin tian met pe 2 wi 7 n ary. P t mee 7 forty years het had waytared it every foot of the way to Siam with a flask in his doublet ; | twenty years old ; and we deter to his authovity, now that the old Irish peer, 

tfection, ruption which call ot At pee dey A. ~ vo dap “aye the hat vest of cor- - that a third had slung a bottle over bis shoulder-knot and drank it, none Allen (the fondest and most inveterate of Champagne-drinkers we ever en- 

i. ruption whi sprang up since 1761, from the seeds so profusely sown by | the worse for wear, at Surinam. The Champenois further averred, that a countered, whether peer or plebeian), is not producible, or, at least, not 
‘predecessors during the seventy years before that period ; and unless 


nich have 
here can 


they had been aided by the disasters of the American, and the perilous 
chances of the Revolutionary contest, it is probable ail their efforts would 


certain king of the Romans, to wit (observe geutle reader, itis laid under a 
videlicet, as our old master, the gentlest of men, would have said,) one Ven- 
ceslas, who had come to Rheims in 1397 to treat with Charles VI., had then 


forthcoming, to give his evidence, though called on his subpeena. 
The department of Marne, it should be stated, makes 80,000 hectolitres of 


€ ca. aan. Furnishe sre ‘rance, and to foreign countries 

which is have bee eile , : L 2D | vins mousseuc, and furnis he 8 to the rest of F rance, an { g " 
rinciples een unsucce ssful. and there “ got drunk several times, to such a degree, that one day (to wit,] 190,000 hectolitres of red wine of fine quality. These wines are, however, 
r-ran the 3ut when, by the firmness of George LLL, and the talent of Mr. Pitt, the | &c-) being beside himself, and not fit to enter into negotiation, he preferred of delicate texture, and require care. The dry Sillery and the Ai non mous- 


melusion 
yrannical 


contest for political supremacy was at au end, and government was rested; 
ne bey true basis—that of property being the ruling, and numbers the con- 
rolling power—wheu the Tory party, freed from the influence of their old 


rather, ‘accorder ce qa’on lui demandoit que de cesser un moment de boire 
du vin de Champagne :’ ’ which, being interpreted, meaneth in English, “to 
grant what was asked of him, rather than give over for one moment the 





seuxz are Wines most particularly esteemed. They are principally exported 
to England at tive or six francs the bottle. A considerable portion of Sil- 
lery is also sent to Paris; but the sparkling wines travel not only over all 


: ‘ : . : ’ 
The rich dry Sillery is kept longer in the cask than the other wines, and® 


ished bey nl ae” feeollections, had rallied with sincere loyalty round the throne, | ‘ rinking of Champagne.” The Champenovis “concludes to the country ’’| France, but over tbe civilized world. But these latter are cheap decoctions, 

at pine “ 18 nee koma the glittering prospect of a return to power and betoen extract from a letter of St. Evremond to the Duke d’Olonne, in} which do an infinite injury, not alone to the ir of wine in general but 

, the sys- what . panda none ange to seek for support in the passions of the people, wore 7 and figures following : to the consumer’s health. It should be stated, that the wine-growers im 

cies, by ford ¥" vase rome isplay y public Virtue and strength did the empire af- * Fussiez vous 4 deux cens lieues de Paris, n’epargnez aucune depense, Champagne prepare their merchandize for the various tastes and caprices of 

acknow- things on ual, to rm ome of the world, you will find nothing superior, few | pour avoir des vins de Champagne. Ceux de Bourgogne ont perdu leur | different nations. Thus, the ( hampagne for the Russians is a very different 

seventy latter eetied ofthe be a public spirit, and generous devotion of the | credit auprés des gens qui ont le gout delicat; et 4 peine conservent Gls un} wine from the ( hampagne for the Germans; which, again, differs trom the 

wieetion, the bisgraphies of gg utionary war. Its unequalled triumphs prove this | reste de reputation chez lez marchands. lL n’y a point de Provence qui | w ine confeetionné for the English market. The Americans are said to put 

jom. A i tees a [x's aren lee which are daily issuing from the press, produise de plus cxcellens vins pour toutes les saisons que la Champagne.” | up with any thing which foams and sparkles in ‘a tarnation toplotty fashion. 

led with They cenneeped — " = e evated spirit these triumphs had sprang.—| Chis vinous battle continued till 1741, when another question was started, | Iu Jaquesson’s cellars at Chalons sur Marne, you see bins for all the prin- 

ighs and triotism of Nelson : > si. A were worthy to conquer. The burning pa- | viz. * le vin de ( hampagne est il aussi salutaire qu'agréable ? It was cipal towns of the world,— London, Vienna, Paris, Petersburg, Madrid, &c. 

| got the Collidninends tee Pans Ls, say courage of Pitt; the spotless heart of | apropos of this question that the Siewr Navier maintained twenty years la- Champagne cannot be mixed with wine of any other growth. The taste 

en of lit- Eldon; the moral Semneee of C. s of St. Vincent; the steady judgment of | ter in the schools of Theims, that Champagne might be usefully employed | of different countries and localities is catered for by what are called assort- 

at cause, Wellinzton, shine forth iy a) astlereagh ; the unconquerable resolution of jin putrid fevers. But notwithstanding these pros and cons, the world went} ment. Thus the wine of Caumontis mingled with that of Ai, which is more 

opposed period. But PL sets — Conspicuous ornaments of this brilliant | on pretty much asusual. Those who relished Champagne drank it, and saccharine. Grey ¢ hampagne is made by treading the grapes for a oe 
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they should not do so, provided they eat and drink in moderation. 


least effervescing. Champagne, unlike Burgundy or claret, is a wine al- 
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its exquisite delicacy of flavour. The strength of the bottles for the spark- 
ling wines, and their uniform thickness, are most carefully ascertained. J 
bottle with the least imperfection or malformation is put aside for the red 
“news useless, and would be beyond the limits ofa Magazine article, to 
particularise every variety of :vine produced in Champagne. Some of the 
classes are so bad that they will not bear exportation. ‘The wine most es- 
teemed after the Sillery is the Ai; butit is nearly equalled by the wine of 
Mareuil. The wine of Pierry is drier, will keep longer than those of Ai, and 
nearly equals them in quality. T he wines of Dizz follow next, and, lastly, 
Epernay, part of whose wines is inferior, and part equal to those of Ai. The 
following account of the manutacture of Champague wines by Redding is 
curious and interesting :— ; ; 

‘ The manufacture of this kind of wine is a work of great care, risk, and 
labour. The grapes are pulled with much caution; every one injured pick- 
ed out, and set aside. Great caution is observed not to damage the fruit in 
the carriage to the press, where the grapes are operated upon immediately. 
The must is not at once put into the cask, but is left in the vat for some 
hours to obtain a deposition of the dregs; but as soon as fermentation ap- 
pears, it is Guubeerel to the cask, and thus the natural operation is inten- 
tionally checked. At the Cliristmas after the vintage, during dry weather, 
the wine is racked and fined, frequently two or three times and in the fol- 
lowing March is put into bottles, very carefully examined as to strength. 
The fermentation then commences, and the undecomposed saccharine and 
tartarous principles promote a rapid and powerful effervescence; while, if 
they are in perfection, the wine will be of good quality, or the reverse. All 
these wines do not begin to effervesce at the same time; for some will be 
active in a fortnight, others will require a month; and a change of tempera- 
ture is very frequently required to accelerate them. Some wines will not 
effervesce until the August after the vintage, and will then develope the 

uality suddenly. The loss from the bursting of the bottles is very great : 
Hit does not exceed 15 per cent, the grower is very well satisfied. The 
cellars of the great Champagne-makers resemble a well-arranged manufac- 
tory. Every bottle has to be corked and uncorked more than once. M. 
Moét, of Epernay, sometimes keeps ten workshops going. His cellars are 
cut in the living rock, and are of vast extent, containing piles of bottles six 
feet high, as difficult to explore as the Cretan labyrinth. Oftentimes 600,000 
bottles are thus heaped up to undergo the further care of perfecting. The 
piles are carefully watched, the workmen wearing masks of wire gauze to 
protect their eyes from the splinters of glass that fly about on every side. 
All the spilled wine must be carefully drained off, Jest by its decay it should 
injure the sound. Gutters are everywhere provided for this purpose. If 
the breakage be more than 16 per cent, the wine is taken down, and remov. 
ed to a cooler cellar, or uncorked, to let off the superabundant gas, and 
again corked up. 

‘The most violent breakage of bottles is in August ; it ceases by the end of 
September, and then the pile is removed, and all the fragments of broken 
bottles are taken away, and each bottle submitted to what is called the ope- 
ration of dégagement, when the bottles are reversed to let fall the sediment 
into the neck, being shaken for the purpose once or twice a-day. The wire 
over the cork is then untwisted, and the cork withdrawn, so as to let the 
gas explode, which carries with it the decomposition. A gauge is now in- 
troduced to measure how high the wine should ascend to the neck, and the 
bottle is filled to the allotted measure with champagne that has already un- 
dergonea dégagement. The bottle is then corked and wired again, and 
put by for sale. When the wine is purchased, before it is sent off, it is sub- 
mitted toa second dégagement; this is uniformly done about a fortnight 
before itis sent away. From this brief account, it is plain that the exquisite 
delicacy and bouquet of this wine is not attained without great trouble and 
expense.’ 

‘The high price of the Vins Mousseux,’ says Jullien, ‘comes not only 
from the quality of the wines chosen to make them, and thie infinite pains 
required before they are finished, but also from the considerable losses to 
which the proprietors and dealers are exposed in this kind of speculation, 
and the strange phenomena whichdetermine or destroy the qualité mousseus. 
As to losses, the owners count in general upon fifteen or twenty bottles bro- 
ken in ahundred ; sometimes even thirty or forty. To this must be added 
the diminution which takes place as the wine is separated from its deposits 
by decanting,—an operation which is performed at least twice. 

‘The phenomena which cause or destroy the quality moussewz are so sur- 

prising, that they cannot be explained. The same wine drawn the same day 
into bottles from the same glass-house, put down in the same cellar, and pla- 
ced in the same heap, mousses to such a height, and in such a division, 





this cause they will very speedily lose their effervescence. When once 
ae tp they should not be touched but for removal to the table. Ifthey are 

ft in the cases, the mark of the upper side should be carefully attended to. 
The Sillery is sometimes apt to effervesce after carriage, or on being 
laced in bad cellars. The bottles should in that case be placed on their 
rottoms for some time, and, before drinking the wine, should be kept an 
hour inice. The best Champagne in the best year has a slight tinge of the 
rose colour, which is one proof of its being of excellent quality. The de- 
posit in Champague is not the only one to which the wine is liable. While 
the dépét pierre is considered a proof of the goodness of the wine, a black 
or yellow deposit, which will on motion float in the liquid, isa bad symptom, 
and shows that the wine is deteriorating fast. Deep cellars are best for 
Champagne, and as little variation of temperature as possible. The older 
it gets, the less liable it is to be attacked by changes to its disadvantage.— 
The better this wine is, the more it is liable to accident from heat, cold, or 
bad cellars; it will, however, in most cases, very soon recover itself. The 
wines of France generally require the same kind of cellar as Champagne.— 
It has been already remarked, that the wines of the south should be kept in 
cellars which are of warmer temperature. Champagne should be kept in 
a cool cellar, and not be removed from the case until wanted for drinking, 
where the practice is not inconvenient. If kept out of the case, quartz sand 
is the best substance in which to imbed the bottles, which should still have 
laths between each tier. Sillery in bad cellars will sometimes take the etfer- 
woring quality. . 

‘A deposit will often be observed in Champagne wines when they have 
been placed in the cellar after purchase. _ Eflervescing Champagne will lose 
the quality if the bottles are placed upright, and therefore they must be se- 
dulously piled with the same sides downwards as they have previously had. 
If the wine is not removed from the case, and the proper side of the latter 
is kept up, all will be right. Still Champagne wines, becoming effervescent, 
lose their fine flavour, to a certain extent, and acquire a sharp and peculiar 
taste. When the effervescing wines lose that quality, which they will seme- 
times do suddenly, they are, on the other bend, often better in flavour, drunk 
as still wine, than they were at first. 

* When Champagne is received into the private cellar, and its place is once 
fixed, it should never be moved but for the table. Every new motion dis- 
turbs the particles which are precipitated, and tends to do no good, as the 
next precipitation will be increused ia quantity.’ 

The Champague wine-merchauts use the greatest precaution in packing 
their wines for exportation. The sides of the baskets or cases are lined with 
pasteboard, and each bottle is enveloped in a sheet of blue or grey paper.— 
Champagne mousseu.c, exported to the Indies or America, is preserved from 
the excessive heat by being packed in salt. At the bottom of the case there 
is a layer of straw, and then a layer of salt, upon which the first row of bottles 
is placed. Jullien, in his Manuel du Sommeler, states that the finest 
Burgundies thus packed have preserved all their qualities on a voyage to 
India, and experienced but fourteen degrees of heat in passing under the 
equator, 


—=————— 
MAJOR CHEGLOVSKY—THE AGED SIBERIAN 
EXILE. 


Our readers may remember that some time ago, accounts from St. Peters- 
burgh mentioned the return from Siberia of an exile, whose advanced age, 
together with the romantic incidents of his life, excited deep interest and 
sympathy. This exile was Major Cheglovsky, who, in the reign of Catha- 
rine II., was banished to Siberia for having incurred the displeasure of the 
redoubtable Potemkin, whose rival he was in the affections of a Polish lady of 
high rank. On his return to St. Petersburgh, about a year and a half ago, 
Major Cheglovsky was presented to the Emperor and the Imperial family. 
He was then about ninety-five years of age, and had passed nearly sevent 
years of his life in exile. The romantic circumstances which led to his 
banishment are thus related. 

Whilst in the full enjoyment of the favour of his Imperial mistress, Po- 
temkin, who never really loved Catharine, became deeply enamoured of the 
Polish Princess Zumovsky. ‘The Princess then was what the Countess 
Worvnzoff-Arshkoff now is, the sovereign arbiter of fashion, and the star of 
the salons of St. Petersburgh. She inspired Potemkin with a violent pas- 
sion, to which it was believed she herself was not wholly indifferent. 

Potemkin, at all events, whether with or without reason, flattered him- 
self that he had made some advance in the good graces of the lady, when, 
to his dismay, he was struck bya marked change in her manner towards 





whilst it mousses much less or not at all in another position, near such a doos, 
or under such an air-hole Wines, also, which have moussed perfectly lose 
this upon the change of season. All these accidents together cause the dear- 
ness of the Vins Mousseux; they are so varied and extraordinary, that the 
most experienced dealers cannot foresce nor prevent them always. 

‘The quality of the bottles, or perhaps the degree of fire which they un- 
dergo, contribute to diminish or preserve the mousse. We are assured that 
this phenomenon extends even to the drinking-glasses, and that in some all 
the fermentation is instantly lost, whilst it is perceived in others filled at the 
same time.’ 

These certainly are curious and unexplainable phenomena; but, explain- 
able or not, one thing is certain, that if our readers wish to obtain first-rate 
Champagne, whether still or sparkling, they must go to a respectable wine- 
merchant, and pay a good price, whether at home or abroad. In dealing 
with Moét, or Ruinart, or any other accredited agents, they cannot fail to find 
a superior article ; but they should avoid the cheap Champagnes with as 
much care as they would avoid the feculent water flowing out of Fleet 
Ditch into the Thames. Cyrus Redding, in a valuable little book of 
his called Every Man his own Butler, says, ‘Some people fancy they get 
better Champagne by going to the Docks, and choosing for themselves.’ But 
that this is not so will cs very apparent, when it is stated that hundreds of 
thousands of bottles of Champagne are imported, which, glass, wine, and 
all,.are not worth theduty of 5s. 6d. the gallon. Cyrus also mentions, that 
designing dealers also often import a Champagne at a franc a bottle, which 
is sold at balls and routs (we suppose he means at balls at the Opera House, 
Lowther Arcade, etc.), after which the bottles are filled with a manufactur- 
ed Champagne from gooseberries. And he then announces, that the Literary 
Gazette was a few years ago prosecuted for telling the truth, and had to pay 
£50, for conferring a benefit on the public. What appears still more singu- 
lar to,Cyrus is, that the judge who tried the cause knew nothing about Cham- 
pagne: for he stated that the best Champagne might be bought as advertis- 
ed. ‘It is tobe presumed,’ says he, ‘ that his lordship had been the dupe of 
some low dealer, and imagined a fourth-rate commodity was the best, and 
there the judge was no judge.’ ‘Now, this could not have been Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who is a good judge of Champagne; or the late Lord Abinger; or 
the late Baron Bolland, who were excellent judges of the wine, and particu- 
larly fond of it; neither could ithave been Mr. Justice Williams, Mr. Jus- 
tice Maule, or Mr. Justice Cresswell, all of whom are excellent judges of 
good wine, and of other good things also. It were desirable that Cyrus 
should give as the name of the judge in his next edition. 

The bottling of the effervescing Champagne wines begivs in March, and 
the fermentation in May. The latter continues all the summer, but is parti- 
cularly strong in June, during the flowering of the vine; and in August, 
when the fruit begins to ripen. At these times, the greatest loss in the 
bursting of bottles takes place, and it is not safe to pass through a cellar 
without being guarded with a mask of iron wire. It occasionally happens 
that the workmen who neglect this precaution are sometimes severely, 
sometimes dangerously, wounded. Among the wines prepared to effervesce 
—or to use the technical phrase, for Ja mousse—there are some which onl 

partake of a slight fermentation. These are the cremants wines, which 
drive out the cork with less force, and sparkle in the glass. Their mousse 
is frothy, and, like the 
‘ Snow-ball on the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever.’ 

They are said to have the advantage over the Vins grands Mousseuz, in pre- 
serving more vinous qualities, and being less sharp. Their price is also high- 
er, for they are sought for by connoisseurs, and cannot be obtained in great 
quantity. The best red Champagne wines are produced upon the north side 
of the declivities of the Marne, which are called the Montagnes de Rhewms. 
These vines, though exposed to the north and east, furnish well-flavoured 
wines, and are in general fit to be bottled at the end of one year. The 
vineyards of Cramant, Avise, Oger, and Le Menil, near to Eperne, are gen- 
erally planted with white grapes. The wines are fine, light and agreeable, 
and are generally mixed with Ai of the first class. The mixture is more 
especially necessary in hot seasons, as the wines of the first Crus de la 
Marne, being made with black grapes, are less apt to mousse than the wine 
from the white grapes. The wines called Tisannes are principally found 
among the vineyards we have last mentioned. They are much esteemed 
as aperitives, and are ordered by physicians in diseases of the bladder 

Among all the qualities of Champagne wine, however, there is none more 
suitable in its natural state for the London market than the Vins de Bou ry. 
Bat the wine-doctors of Champagne only use this wine to render their trash 
wines more marketable,—thus sacrificing quality to quantity. We shall 
conclude our observations on Champagne by the tollowing observations on 
eellaring, which we extract from Bedding and the work called Every Man 
bis on Butler :-— ; 

‘ Champagne,’ says Cyrus Redding, ‘is a wine which requires attention in 
keeping. The bottles should be carefully laid on laths, or in sand, in acool 


him. She suddenly became cold, reserved, and serious. It was remarked 
that this lady’s altered manner was dated trom the time of the fire in the 
theatre of St. Petersburgh, on which occasion she had been exposed to 
great danger; and had, indeed, been indebted for her life to the heroism of 
a young officer, who, when the flames were rapidly spreading through every 
part of the building, rushed into her box, and bore her out in safety. 

Potemkin was deeply mortified at the lady’s coldness, and being deter- 
mined to asce) tain its cause, he surrounded the Princess by an impercepti- 
ble but vigilant espionnage. However, no circumstance funy importance 
was brought to light, and Potemkin was beginning to console himself with 
the belief that the Princess’s altered manner was the mere result of caprice 
or coguetry, when an incident occurred which banished trom his mind all 
doubt of the fact that he was supplanted by a rival. 

On the 8th of March, 1774, the Empress Catharine was seated at one of 
the windows of the Hermitage Palace, looking at some military evolutions, 
performed by the Imperial Guards and the four regiments of Preobajuiski. 
Beside the Empress sat the Princess Zumovsky, and behind stood Count 
Potemkin. The second battalion of the Preobajuiski had just reached the 
middle of the bridge of Troist, when the Princess leaned over the rail of 
the balcony, as if auxiously watching for some one ; and either voluntarily or 
by accident dropped one of her gloves. A young officer, who had raised 
his eyes to the palace window, aan who saw the glove drop, received it on 
the point of his sword, and after pressing it to his lips, thrust it into his 
bosom. 

The Princess coloured deeply, and Potemkin, fixing his eyes upon her, 
said sternly— 

‘ That officer, Madam, has enriched himself with one of your gloves ; for 
whom is the other destined ?’ 

‘For you, Count,’ replied the lady, recovering her self-possession, ‘ if you 
are so gallant as to attach any value to such a trifle.’ 

‘Give it me,’ said Potent, and putting the glove into his pocket, he 
withdrew. 

On, the evening of that day, a feldjager and two Cossacks proceeded to the 
abode of Major Cheglovsky. At the sight of them the officer turned pale, 
for he knew well what such a visit portended. 

‘You mustaccompany me,’ said the feldjager. 

‘Whither?’ 

‘ That is a secret.’ 

‘ Where are your orders ?’ 

‘Here; read them.’ 

‘ Will the journey be long?’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

* May I be permitted to take a bag of roubles and some papers with me 1” 

‘Neither money nor papers. You must take nothing.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Major,*lobey. But at least I may be allowed to take a 
last farewell of my mother She has just retired to rest. Pray let me bid 
her adieu. I will notdetain you more than a few moments.’ 

‘Impossible! Our orders are peremptory. You must depart this in- 
stant.’ 

Any resistance would have been vain, and even the slightest attempt to 
resist would have been visited with severe punishment. The Major de- 
scended to the street-door, where a teleqne was waiting. A teleque wasa 
vehicle then used in Russia; it was high, with two wheels, and had a single 
seat, or bench of wood. Cheglovsky mounted the te/eque, which being 
drawn by two swift Ukranian horses, s00n passed beyond the Vasili-Ostroff, 
leaving in the far distance the blue domes and gilded spires of the cathedral 
and the citadel. The snow fell thickly, and soon covered the mute travel- 
lers. One of the Cossacks drove the teleque, and the other sat on the wooden 
seat, he being on one side of the Major,and the feldjager on the other.— 
The Cossack who sat on the wooden seat soon fell fast — and, for a mo- 
ment, the Major conceived the design of strangling him, and attempting his 
escape ; but the bronze eye-lid of the feldjager never closed throughout the 
whale of the night. They reached Pochezirskoe : and then Chegloveky 
ventured to inquire whether they had reached their destiuation. 

‘ Not yet,’ replied the feldjager. 

They changed horses, and galloped off; Vystarka and Punenske were 
successively passed; and at each a the Major, with anxiety increasing 
in proportion to the distance, laconically interrogated his escort. Every in- 
quiry was answered by the terrible ‘ Not yet. 

Whilst passing through the forest of Volosga, the te/eque was followed by 
a flock of hungry wolves, who continued in sight for the distance of several 
wersts The feldjager took no notice of them, it being an incident of com- 
mon occurrence on suchjourneys. To be devoured by wild beasts, frozen 
to death, or buried in a tomb of snow, are a few of the many horrore that 
await travellers in those desert wilds. Imagivation can picture nothing so 
desolate as the interminable succession of white plains, whose weary uni- 
formity is broken only at distant intervals by a monastery constructed in 
the Asiatio style, a hut of twisted bamboo, or » gigantic barren mountain. 
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The miserable oe lasted ten days, and Cheglovsky was almost worn 


out by fatigue, when the teleque halted at the boundary of a dreary steppe, 
and drew up before some huts, which appeared more like the dens of bears 
than human habitations. 

‘ We are now at our journey’s end,’ said the feldjager. 

The Major turned deadly pale. ™ 

‘ Impossible !’ he exclaimed, convalsively pressing the hand of his sinister 
companion. ‘ You do not intend to abandon me alone in this horrid wilder- 
ness?) What have 1 done? What is my crime? Why am [ thus mysten- 
ously dragged from my home? It must be that I am the victim of some un- 
accountable error! For mercy’s sake conduct me back to St. Petersburg, 
and all that I possess in the world shall be yours!’ 

‘IT dare not!’ replied the feldjager ; ‘I must obey my orders.’ , 
He then drew from the pocket of his cloak a small packet, and presenting 
it to the Major, he added :— : 

‘Here is something which General Potemkin commanded me to give you 
at parting.’ 

Phe packet contained the other glove of Princess Zamovsky. Cheglovsky 
trembled under the influence of violent emotion ; but summoning from the 
recollection of his love the courage which had nearly forsaken him—* Well, 
sir,’ he said, ‘tell General Potemkin that I fear Siberia less than I esteem his 
present. This gift will render me happ during my exile.’ 

The feldjager bowed, and mounted the teleque, which rapidly drove off. 
Cheglovsky watched his departure with the despair that would take posses- 
sion of a lonely explorer of the catacombs, should he see the lamp die out 
which was to guide him back to life and daylight. Sixty-eight years elap-_ 
cndmelangnalek long years, spent amidst privations, dangers, miseries 
every kind ! f 
In 1842, a Russian officer, sent to Tobolsk on a government mission, acci- 
dentally discovered the once gay and handsome Major Cheglovsky, then 
nearly a centenarian. Having been made acquainted with his extraordin 
story, he communicated it to General Cherenichey, who himself related it 
to the Emperor. The injustice had been secret; the reparation was public. 
The exile was conveyed from Siberia to St. Petersburgh, and the Emperor 
Nicholas, in the presence of twelve regiments, mustered on the Admiralty 
Square, addressed to him the following gracious words :— ; 

‘Be assured, Major Cheglovsky, that had I earlier known your misfor 
tunes, they should long ago have terminated. Remain for the rest of your 
life in St. Petersburgh, and a pension of 4000 roubles sbull be settled upon 
you. The Emperor will pay it.’ . , ; 

Cheglovsky has carefully preserved the uniform which he wore in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. Though ninety-seven years of age, he is 
occasionally seen walking on the Newsky Perspective. He holds himself 
erect, his countenance is placid and serene, and he appears to gaze in aston- 
ishment on the population of St. Petersburgh, who have, of course, chan ed 
notalittle in the space of nearly seventy years. He speaks with an enthu- 
siasm unsubdued by age and suffering of the Empress Catharine, the Prince 
de Ligne, the Count de Segur, and Alexis Orloff; and he seems almost to 
fancy that those personages still live and move in the saloons of the Hermi- 
tage and the gardens of the Taurida Palace. 

On his arrival in the Russian capital, Cheglovsky’s first task was to make 
his will. It contains ouly two lines, which are to the following effect:— 
‘T request, as the last favour that can be rendered to me, that I ney bey 
baried with the gloves which will be found fastened round my neck by @ 
black ribbon.’ 

— 


THIRTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT PEKING. 


Memoirs of Father Ripa. during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the Court 
of Peking, &c. Selected and Translated from the Italian, by Fortunate 
Prandi. 

Itis a sign of the improved feelings of uur age, that there is no longer any 
reluctance to do justice to the Romish missionaries. Father Ripa held a 
high place among these enterprising and disinterested men; he united the 
simplicity of a child to the courage of a martyr, and devoted himself to the 
task he had undertaken with a singleness of purpose, which must command 
the respect of those who differ most from the creed he taught. The preach- 
ing of a Franciscan friar induced Ripa to take orders, and soon after his 
ordination he was nominated to the Chinese mission. He came to London 
for the purpose of obtaining a passage in one of the Eest India Company's 
ships, but found some difficulty in procuring permission from the Court 
Directors, in consequence of the alarm which the supposed plans of the 
Jesuits excited towards the close of Queen Anne’s reign. Soon after his ar- 
rival at Macao, Ripa received permission to enter into the Eraperor’s service, 
and proceeded to Peking for that purpose. On the river Nan-kiang-huo he 
was much struck by the fishing-birds employed by the Chinese ; his descrip- 
tion of them is confirmed by Mr. Davis:— 

‘ The fishermen employ a certain kind of birds called loo-s00, which are 





rather larger than a duck, and have a neck as long as that of a goose. As 
they are quite black, they also bear the name of shew-e-laou, which signifies 
water-crow. The fisherman takes them in his boat, and when he sets them 
at liberty they swim upon the water, and at the sight of a fish they dive and 
secure it in their beaks. A ring is put upon their necks, which will allow 
them to swallow the smaller fish, but not the larger. When tbe fisherman 
ae that their throats are filled with fish, he thrusts into the water a 
ong pole, upon which these birds have been trained to climb and return in- 
to the boat; he then squeezes their throats to make them disgorge their 
prey, and every time this is done he obtains about two handfuls of fish. The 
greater the number of these birds a fisherman possesses, the richer is he con- 
sidered to be; for the expense of keeping them is a mere nothing, as the 
smalier fish which they catch afford them in general sufficient food, I re- 
marked, also, that when these loo-soo have dived, they rise to the surface of 
the water with their prey in their beak, and remain nearly a qaarter of an 
hour before they plunge again to swallow their food. Hence it would ap- 
year they are taught by instinct that it would be dangerous for them to swal- 
ow a fish before it is bed’ 

On his road Ripa learned that it was not very safe to practise the medical 
profession in China; the treatment of a lay-brother of the Jesuit order 
showed that volunteer physicians exposed themsolves to very unpleasant 
contingencies :— 

‘ Having some skill in the medical art, he had been commanded by the 
Emperor to visit his twentieth son, who was ill. Either from not under- 
standing the disorder, or from reluctance to give pain to the monarch, he 
pronounced that there was no danger. Not long after, the prince died, and 
the lay-brother was kicked, cuffed, and beaten so severely, by order of the 
Emperor, that he fell seriously ill in consequence, and was now repairing to 
Macao, on leave of absence. This must not surprise my readers, for I can 
add that, while in Peking, I was acquainted with some medical men who, 
having attended one of the imperial family, and not having succeeded in 
their treatment of the case, received a severe flogging, by the Emperor’s com- 
mand, and, still smarting from the lashes, were sent to prison, loaded with 
heavy chains. Fortunately for them, another member of the imperial family 
was taken ill, and they were ordered to attend the patient during the whole 
of his illness, without, however, being freed from their chains. Having suc- 
ceeded this time in effecting a cure, they were set free, but on condition that 
they must continue to wear round their necks a small chain fastened with a 
clasp, as a warning for the future. Taught by these and many other similar 
occurrences, the Jesuits, who were in the Emperor’s service as mathema- 
ticians, painters, watch-makers, surgeons, or in other capacities, would never 
undertake to serve him as physicians.’ 

The good father was soon introduced to the Emperor ; he felt some relue- 
tance when called upon to perform the ko-tow, but finally submitted, and 
was appointed painter to the household. Among the Chinese customs he 
was most favourably impressed with the profound reverence of the young 
towards the aged, and he relates the following anecdote in illustration of the 
extent to which it was carried :— , 

‘One day when I was talking in my own house with a mandarin who had 
come to nay me a visit, his son arrived from a distant part of the empire u 
on some Gasman relating to the family. When he came in we were sea 
but he immediately went down — one knee before his father, and in this 
condition continued to speak for about a quarter of an hour. I did not move 
from my chair, till, by the course of conversation, I discovered who the per- 
son was, when I suddenly arose, protesting to the mandarin that I would 
stand unless he allowed his son to sit down also. At length a contest en- 
sued, the father saying that he would quit his seat if I continued to stand; I 
myself declared that it was impossible for me to sit while his son was knee 
ing; and the son protesting that before his father he must remain on his 
knees. At last, however, I overcame every scruple, and the mandarin signi- 
fied to his son by asign that he might be seated. He instantly obeyed, but 
he retreated to a corner of the room, where he timidly seated himself upor 
the edge of chest. A year after this, the son again came to visit me, hav 
ing now become a mandaria himself. J offered him the seat of honour 
which was due to him, but he refused it, saying that it did not become him 
to take the same seat which, I might remember, his father had occupied the 
year before. Accordingly, when an emperor dies, his son never sits upom 
the same throne, but upon that which had been used by his grandfather.’ 

Ripa’s account of the treatment of women in China adds some particalars 
to the statements given by othor travellers :— 

‘The Chinese women live entirely shut up by themselves in a remote 





— of their houses. Among persons of rank they are seldom allow- 
to ge out, unless it be during the rejoicings of the new year, and eveg 
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then they are shut up in sedans. They are indeed kept so strictly that they 
are not itted to speak even with the father or the brothers of their 
busb: , much less with their uncles, or any other man, however close 
may be the relationship. Upon the occasion of the new year, the wife goes 
with her husband to perform the above-mentioned ceremonies and homage 
before her father-in-law and her own parents. She also performs these du- 
ties on the birthdays of the same relatives; and except on these days, her 
father-in-law is not allowed either to speak tu her or enter her chamber. 
‘And here I will not omit the description of a practice which, while it 
proves the excellent social order of the Chinese, caused me to smile when 
{ heard of it. If a man, for careless conduct or any other fault, considers 
it his duty to correct his daughter-in-law, as he cannot, according to the eus- 
tom of the country, either enter her room or speak to her, and mach less 
beat her, he summons his son before him, and after reproaching him with 
the faults of his wife, he bids him prostrate himself, and inflicts a severe 
flogging upon him. The son then rises upon his knees, and, touching the 
round with his forehead, thanks his father for the castigation; after which 
- goes to his wife, and repeats the correction exactly, giving her the same 
number of blows that he received from his father. * * Atthe tender age 
of three months, female infants have their feet bound so tightly that the 
growth of this part of the body is entirely stopped, and they cannot walk 
without hobbling and limping, and if upon any occasion they endeavour to 
quicken their pace, they are in danger of falling at every step. Even when 
walking at a slow pace, they find it impossible to balance their bodies upon 
asupport so small and disproportionate, and are consequently obliged to 
walk like ducks, waddling about from right to left. In cases of marriage, 
the parties not being able to see cach other, it is customary to send the ex- 
act Fineilens of the lady’s feot to her intended, instead of sending him her 
portrait, as we doin Europe.’ : ; 

The fondness of the Chinese for their scanty beards is amusiagly illustra- 
ted in the following anecdotes :-—— 

‘The Chinese do not shave; but their beards are so thin that the hairs 
might be counted: the few they have, however, they value even to ridicule. 
Father Perreyra having once perceived a white hair on the face of a man- 
darin. with whom he was familiarly acquainted, hastened to pluck it out, 
supposing that he did him a service. The mandarin, on the contrary, Was 
both vexed and grieved at the loss; and picking up the hair, he wrapped it 
carefully in a piece of paper, and took it home. The Emperor himself was 
not exempt from this weakness. He once commanded Father Rod, who 
acted as his surgeon, to cure him of a boil that had formed upon his face. 
Father Rod prescribed a plaster, saying that, in order to apply it properly, 
it would be necessary to cut off afew hairs from his Majesty's beard ;_ and 
the Emperor, after a long consultation with his looking-glass, ordered the 
most dexterous of his eunuchs tucut them. Immediately after the opera- 
tion he looked at himself again, and, with marks of deep grief, he bitterly 
reproved the eunuch for having so grossly blundered as to cut off four hairs 
when three would have been quite enongh.’ 

Ripa had an early opportunity of judging by personal suffering of the 
skill of the Tartar surgeons :— 

‘T was commanded to follow the Emperor to his country residence, to- 
gether with Father Tilisch, in the capacity of a mathematician ; Father Rod, 
in that of a surgeon; Father Parrenin and Don Pedrini, as ene pens 
We all set ont together ou horseback, but, before we were out of the city, 
my horse slipped, and I was instantly thrown, receiving frightful wounds in 
my head wal other parts of my body. As my companions did not dare to 
stop, they recommended me to the care of two heathens, and ieft me faint- 
ing in the street, where L remained in this state for a considerable time. 
When I recovered my senses, | found myself ina house, but everything ap- 
peared dark and indistinct, and I felt as if I had fallen trom my horse two 
months before The Emperor sent me a Tartar surgeon, for he and his 
court were fully persuaded that for falls Tartar surgeons were better than 
Europeans. Aud, to confess the truth, although the mode of treatment was 
of a barbarous description, and some of the remedies appeared useless, 1 
was cured in a very shorttime. This surgeon made ine sit up in my bed, 
placing near me a large basin filled with water, in which he puta thick 
piece of ice, to reduce it to a freezing point. Then stripping me to the 
waist, he made me stretch my neck over the basin, pets with a cup, he 
continued for a good while to pour the wateron my neck. ‘The pain ceas- 
ed by this operation upon those nerves which take their rise from the pia- 
mater was 80 great and insufferable, that it seemed to me unequalled. The 
surgeon said that this would etanch the blood and restore me to my senses, 
which was actually the case ; for in a short tine my sight became clear, and 
my mind resumed its powers. He nextbound my head with a band, drawn 
tight by two men, who held the ends, while he struck the intermediate 
part vigorously with a piece of wood, which shook my head violently, and 
~~ me dreadful pain. This, if [remember rightly, he said was to set the 
srain, which he supposed had been displaced. It is true, however, that af- 
ter this second operation my head felt more free. A_ third operation was 
then performed, during which he made me, still stripped to the waist, walk 
in the open air, supported by twopersons; and while thus walking, he un- 
expectedly threw a bowl of freezing cold water over my breast. As this 
caused me to draw my breath with great vehemence, and as my chest had 
been injured by the fall, it may be easily imagined what were my sufferings 
under this infliction. The surgeon informed me that, if any rib had 
been dislocated, this sudden and hard breathing would restore it to 
its natural position. The next proceeding was not less painful and ex- 
travagant. The operator made me sit upon the ground ; then, assisted by 
two inen, he held a cloth uponmy mouth and nose till 1 was nearly suffoca- 
ted. ‘ This,” said the Chinese Esculapius, ‘ by causing a violent heaving of 
the chest, will force back any rib that may have been bent inwards.’ ‘The 
wound in the head not beingdeep, he healed it by stuffing it with burnt cot- 
ton. He thenordered thatI should continue to walk much, supported by 
two persons; that | should not sit long, nor be allowed to sleep before ten 
o’clock at night, at which time, and not before, I should take a little hifan, 
that is, thin rice soup. This continued walking caused me to faint several 
times; but this had been foreseen by the surgeon, who had warned me not 
to bealarmed. He assured me that these walks in the open air, while fast- 
ing, would prevent the blood from settling on the chest, where it might cor- 
rupt. These remedies were barbarous and excruciating ; but I am bound 
in truth to confess that in seven days I was 80 comphuhly restored as to be 
able to resume my journey into Tartary.’ 


Ripa’s employment afforded him opportunities of seeing the Emperor in 
private, particularly during the time that he and the scu ptor Scipel were 
engaged in preparing decorations fer the palace at Je hol. The nature of 
the unperial amusements may be estimated from the following specimen :— 
_ ‘According to a custom strictly observed in China, the Emperor cannot 
inhabit the apartments which were occupied by his parents, nor use the 
throne of his predecessor; and as his Majesty's mother had died a few 
— before, Scipel and I were commanded to take possession of her empty 

ouse. Iteonsisted of a small parlour, and a few other apartments ; and 
was built within asmall garden, at the top of a delightful little promontory, 
which commanded a lake of some extent. By bringing the water of the 
river which flows close by Je-hol into his gardens, the Emperor had formed 
the lake, and a number of canals, which were plentifully stocked with fresh- 
water fish. On the other side of the lake there was a cottage opposite to 
our own, whither his Majesty often retired to siudy, accompanied by some 
of his concubines. As the windows in China are as high and broad as the 
rooins themselves, and in summer are kept wide open on account of the heat, 
through the holes in ours, which were framed with paper, I saw the Emper- 
or employed in reading or writing, while these wretched women remained 
sitting upon cushions as silent as novices. Through these holes I also ob- 
served the eunuchs while they were engaged in various ways of fishing.— 
His Majesty would then sit in a superb little boat, with five or six concubines 
at his feet, some Tartar and others Chinese; all dressed in their national 
costumes. The boat was always followed by many others, all loaded with 
ladies. When the Emperor's presence was required in the outer palace on 
some business, he generally went by water; and, as he necessarily passed 
under my window, I also saw him. He always came in a boat with some 
concubines, and with a train of other beats loaded with ladies. On reaching 
the spot where, by a secret door, he entered the room in which he gave au- 
dience, he left the concubines behind, in charge of the eunuchs. I saw him 
several times about the gardens, but never saw him on foot. He was al- 
po I carried in a sedan-chair, surrounded by a crowd of concubines, all 
walking and smiling. Sometimes he sat upon a high seat, in the form of a 
throne, with a number of eunuchs standing around him; and, watching a 
favourable moment, he suddenly threw among his ladies, grouped before 
him on carpets of felt, artificial snakes, toads, and other loathsome animals 
for the purpose of seeing them scamper away with their crippled feet. At 
other times he sent some of the ladies to gather filberts and other fruits ap- 
on a neighbouring hill, and pretending to be craving for some, he urged on 
the poor lame creatures with noisy exclamations until some of them fell to the 
ound, when he indulged in a loud and hearty laugh. Such were frequent- 
y the recreatione of his Imperial Majesty, and particularly in the cool of the 
sulminer evening. Whether he was in the country, or at Peking, he saw no 
other company but his ladies and eunuchs: a manner of life in which, my 
Souk 8 one of the most wretched, though the world considers it as the 
eight of happiness.’ 
“an eaniendin ae was followed by a new system of policy, #0 
lth tien beer ee one: t — resolved to return to Europe. He took 
hulk on ir young eee’ to be educated in Naples, and afterwards sent 
missionaries to their mative country. The arrival of these strangers 





appears to have excited much attention in London, and George I. admitted 
them and their director to a private interview : ‘ 

“We had been but a few days in London, when, one evening, on return- 
ing to our inn, I was informed that the ambassador had been to visit me.— 
Being much surprised at this unexpected honour, I did not fail to pay my 
respects to him; on which ovcasion he signified to me that the King desir- 
ed tosee us. Accordingly, afew days atter, we all six repaired to the 
palace, where his Majesty, in the presence of the royal family and the lords 
of his court, conversed with us for about three hours, aud appeared so much 
interested that a certain great Protestant bishop who was present complain- 
ed to some of the nobility. At length the King, becoming fatigued with the 
long audience, commanded that the Chinese should dine at the table which 
was laid daily for the lords of his court, and that I should dine with the 
Duchess of Arlington, his relation. This was so ordered by his Majesty, 
because that lady had begged permission to entertain usall It pleased the 
King to honour us still further in various ways which it is not necessary for 
me here to describe ; but [ will not omit to state that, after all the property 
which we brought from China had been examined by the proper officer of 
the Customs, it was transferred, by his Majesty’s order, aud free of all ex- 
pense, to the ship that was to carry us to Italy. With respect to certain 
other duties payable to the East India Company, the directors not only re- 
mitted them, but invited me to their public neeting, and showed them- 
selves ready to assist me in any way. They even asked me to dine with 
them, and sent sume soldiers to escort our goods to the ship. _ Thus all our 
property left England without incurring any expense or suffering the least 
damage. Had we been obliged to pay the duty, it would have “amounted 
to more than one hundred pounds. At the last audience of the King, which 
was inthe presence of the Dutchess of Arlington, and lasted from nine 
o'clock in the evening until midniglit, his Majesty made me accept a present 
of fifty pounds sterling ”’ r 

On his return to Naples Ripa devoted himself to founding a college for 
Chinese students, and to the education of the young men he had brought 
to Europe. He records with very excusable pride the creditable answering 
of his pupils when examined in Rome, and adds an anecdote equally credit- 
able to the wit and pievy of one of these young Chinese :— ; 

On this occasion Cardinal Petra, turning to John In, said, he wished to 
mike hima bishop, and the young priest replied he would rather be a car- 
diual. As his Eminence looked astonished at this answer, of which he had 
not immediately understood the meaning, John In, taking hold of the cardi- 
nal’s cloak, added, ‘ When I say I would rather be a cardinal than a bishop, 
I do not mean with such garments as those of your Eminence, but with m 
owu black ones dyed with my own blood shed for the sake of Christ.’ This 
reply was much admired by all the bystanders, and indeed by all Rome, 
throughout which it soon spread.” ae ee ; 

The Chinese college at Naples, founded by Father Ripa, is still in exis- 
tence ; und itis not uninteresting to know, that Lord Macartney, when sent 
as ua alabassador to China, obtained two interpreters from that institu- 
tion. 
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THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. 
RY H. W. HERBERT. 


From Prank Forestcr’s new book, Published this week by Lieber §& Co., 
Third strect, Philadelphia. 
THE QUAIL. 

‘Certainly this isa very lovely country,’ exclaimed the Commodore sud- 
denly, as he gazed with a quiet eye, putting his cigar the while, over the 
beautiful vale, with the clear expanse of Wickham’s pond, in the middle 
foreground, and the wild hoary mountains framing the rich landscape in the 
distance. 

‘Truly, you may say that,’ replied Harry. ‘ [have travelled over a large 
part of the world, and, for its own peculiar style of loveliness, I must say, 
that T never have seen anything, to match with the vale of Warwick. I 
would give much, very much, to own a few acres, and a snug cottage, here, 
in which I might pass the rest of my days, far aloof from the 

‘ Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome.’ 

‘Then why the h—I don’t you own a few acres?’ put in ancient Tom. ‘i'd 
be right glad to know ; and gladder yet to have you up here, Archer.’ 

‘I would indeed, Tom,’ answered Harry, ‘I’m not joking at all. But 
there are never any small places to be bought hereabout ; and, as for large 
ones, your land is so pen ce good, that a fellow must be a nabob to 
thing of buying.’ 

‘Well, how would Jem Burt's place snit you, Archer,’ asked the fat man. 
‘You knows it, jest a mile anda half t’other side Warwick, by the creek 
side? I guess it will have to be sold any how next April; best way, the old 
inan’s dead, and the heirs wants the estate settled up like.’ 

‘Suit me!’ cried Harry, ‘by George ! it’s just the thing, if I recollect it 
rightly, But how much land is there ?’ 

‘Twenty acres I guess—not over twenty-five; no how.’ 

‘ And the honse ?’ 

‘ Well, that will want fixing some and the bridge, over the crick’s pretty 
bad too, it will want pretty nigh a new one. Why the house is a story aud 
ahalf like; and its jest an entry stret through the middle, and a parlour on 
one side on’t and a kitchen on the t’other; and a chamber behind both 
on ’em.' 

‘What can it be bought for, Tom?’ 

‘1 guess, three thousand dollars; twenty-five hundred may-be. It will go 
cheap I reckon I dossent hear tell of no one looking at it.’ 

‘ What will it cost me now, to fix it, think you?’ 

‘Well; you see, Archer, the land’s been most darned badly done by, this 
last three years since old squire’s ben so low, and the bridge, that'll take a 
smart sum; and the fences is pretty much gone to rack ; I guess it'll take 
hard on to a thousand more to fix itup right,, like you'd like to have it, 
without doin’ nottin at the house.’ 

‘ And fifteen hundred more for that, and the stables. I wish to heaven 
I had known this yesterday ; or rather, before I came up hither,’ said 
Harry. 

‘Why so,’ asked the Commodore. 

‘Why, as the deuce would have it, I told my broker to invest six thous- 
and, that I have got loose, in a good mortgage, if he could find one, for five 
years; and I have got no adie that I care to sell out; all that I have, 
but this, ison good bond and mortgage in Boston, and little enough of it 
too.’— 

‘ Well! if that’s all,’ said Forester, ‘ we can run down tomorrow ; and you 
will be in time to stop hin.’ 

‘ That's true too,’ answered Harry pondering. 
bought, Tom?’ 

‘1 guess so,’ was the response. 

‘ That means, I suppose, that you're perfectly certain of it. 
devil can’t you speak English ?’— 

‘English!’ exclaimed Frank. ‘Good Lord! why don’t you ask him why 
he can’t speak Greek! English!—Lord! Lord! Lord! Tom Drew and 
Euglish !’ 

‘T’ll jist tell Archer what he warnts to know, and then see you, my dear 
little critter, if | does n’t English you some!’ replied the old man waxing 
wroth. ‘Well, Archer, to tell Heaven's truth, now, I doos know it. But 
it ‘s an etarnai, all-fired shame of me to be tellin’ it, been as how I knows 
it — way of business like. It’s got to be settled by *Vandoo in 
April.’ ; 

‘Thea by Jove ! I will buy it, said Harry, ‘and down I'll go tomor- 
row. But that need not take you away, boys. You can stay anc finish out 
- — here, and go home in the lanthe, Tom will send you down to 
Nyack.’ 

‘ Sartain !’ responded Tom, ‘but now 1'm most darned glad J told you 
that, Archer. 1 meant to a’ told you on’t afore but it clean slipped out of my 
head. But all’s right now. Hark! Hark! don't you hear, boys? ae 
quails hasn't all got together yet, better luck '—Hush! A , and aed l 
hear them callin’ —Whew—wheet—whew—wheet—whe—whe—whe—’ 
and the old Turk began to call, most scientifically ; and, in ten minutes, the 
birds were answering him from all quarters, through the circular space of 
bog meadow, and through the thorny brake beyoud it, and some from a 
large ragwort field farther yet. 

: a is this, Frank, did they scatter so much when they dropped?’ ask- 
ed Harry. 

‘Yes; part of them lighted in the little hank on this edge, by the spring 
ee know—and now, a dozen or so right in the middie of the bog, by the 
righ hickory ; and five or six went into the swamp; and a few over it.’ 7 

* That’s it, that’s it; and they've been running to try to get together,’ said 
the Commodore. ‘i 

‘ But was too skeart to call, ‘till we'd quit shootin,’ said Tom ; ‘ bat come, 
boys. let’s be stirrin’, else they all get together like. They keep’s drawin,’ 
drawin’ int’ one place now, I can hear.’ ; 

No sooner said than done, we were all on fuot in an instant, and ten min- 
utes brought us to the edge ofthe first thicket; and here was the truth of Har- 
ry’s precepts tested by practice in a moment; for they had not yet entered 
the thip bushes, on which now the red leaves hung rare und sere, before old 
Shot threw his nose bigh into the air, straightened hie neck and his stern, and 
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struck out ata high trot; te other setter evidently knowing what he meant, 
though as yet he had not caught the wind of them. In a minute, they both 
stood steady ; and, almost at the same instant, ‘om Drew’s Dash, and A——’s 
Grouse came to the point, all on different birds, in a bit of very open ground 
covered with winter-green about knee deep, and interspersed only with a 
few scattering bushes. 

Whir-r-r-r.—Up they gotall at once! whata jostle, what a hubbub! 
Bang! bang! crack! bang! crack! bang! Four barrels exploded, in an 
instant, almost simultaueously ; and two sharp unmeaning cracks announc- 
ed that Frank Forrester’s gun had missed fire with both barrels. 

‘What the deuce is the matter, boys?’ cried Harry langhing, as he threw 
up his gun, after the hubbub had subsided, and dropped two birds; the on- 
ly two that fell, for all that waste of shot and powder.’ 

‘ What the deuce ails you!’ he repeated, no one replying, and all hands 
looking bashful and crest fallen. ‘ Are you all drunk, or what is the matter ? 
I ask merely for information.’ 

‘Upon my life! I believe I am,’ said Frank Forester. ‘For I have not 
loaded my gun at all, since I killed those two last snipe. And when we 
got up from luncheon, I _ on the caps just as if all was right—but all is 
right now,’ he added, for he had repaired his fault, and loaded, before A 
or fat Tom had done staring, each in the other’s face, in blank astonish- 
ment. 

‘ Step up to Grouse, then,’ said Archer, who had never taken his eye off 
the old brown pointer, while he was loading as fast as he could. He has 
got a bird, close under bis nose; and it will get up, and steal away directly. 
That’s a trick they will all play very often.’ 

‘ He hain t got no bird,’ ie Tom sulkily. And Frank paused doubtfal. 
‘Step up,’ I tell you, Frank,’ said Harry,‘ the old Turk ’s savage; that’s 
all.’ 

And Frank did step up, close to the dog’s nose ;_ and sent his foot throngh 
the grass close under it Still the dog stood perfectly stiff; and no bird 
ro 





se. 

‘J tell’d you there warn’t no quails there,’ growled Tom. 

‘ And I tell you there are !’ answered Archer, more sharply than he oftem 
spoke to his 0 dally : for in truth he was annoyed at his obstinate pertina- 
city. 

rf What do you say, Commodore ? Is Grouse lying |—Kick that tussock—~ 
kick it hard, Frank.’ 

‘ Not he,’ replied A . ‘I'll bet fifty to one there’s a bird there.” 

‘It’s devilish odd, then, that he won’t get up !’ said Frank. 

Whack! whack ! and he gave the hard tussock two kicks with his heavy” 
boots, that fairly made it shake. Nothing stirred. Grouse still kept his 
point, but seemed half inclined todashin. Whack! A third kick that ab- 
solutely loosened the tough tussock from the ground, and then, whirr-r, 
from within six inches of the spot where all these blows had been deliver- 
ed, up got the bird, in a desperate harry ; and in quite as desperate a hurry 
Forester covered it—covered it before it was six yards off! His finger 
was on the trigger, when Harry quietly said, ‘ Steady, Frank.’ 

And the word acted like magic. 

He took the gun quite down from his shoulder, nodded to his friend, 
bronght it up again, and turned the bird over very handsomely, at twenty 
yards or a little further. 

‘ Beautifully done indeed, Frank,’ said Harry. ‘ So much for coolness !" 

‘ What do you say to that, Tom?’ said the Commodore, laughiug. 

But there was no langh in Tom; he only uttered a savage growl, and an 
awful imprecation ; and Harry’s quick glance warned A not to plague 
the old Trojan farther. 

All this passed in a moment; and there was seen one of those singular 
things, that will at times happen ; but with regard to quail only, so far as I 
have ever seenor heard tell. For as Forester was putting down the wad 
upon the powder in the barrel which he had just fired, a second bird rose, 
almost from the identical spot whence the first had been so difficultly flush- 
ed, and went off in the same direction. But not in the least was Frank 
flurried now. He dropped his ramrod quietly upon the grass, brought up 
his piece deliberately to his eye, and killed his bird again. 

‘Excellent! excellent! Frank,’ said Harry again. ‘I never saw two 
prettier shots in all my life. Nor never did I see birds lie harder.’ 

During all this time, amidst all the kicking of tussocks, threshing of bog- 
grass, banging of guns, and, worst of all, bouncing up of fresh birds, frou 
the instant when they dropped at the first shot, neither one of Harry’s dogs, 
nor Tom’s little Dash, had budged from their down charge. Now, how- 
ever, they got up gently; and soon retrieved all the dead birds. 

‘ Now then we will divide into two parties,’ said Harry. ‘Frank, you 
go with Tom; and you come with me, Commodore. It will never do to 
have you two jealous fellows together, you won't killa bird all day,’ he 
added in a lower voice. ‘ That is the worst of old Tom; when he gets jeal- 
ous he’s the very devil Frank is the only fellow that can get along with 
bim at all. He puts me out of temper; and if we both get angry, it would 
be very disagreeable. For, though he is the best fellow in the world, when 
he is in a rage he is untameable. I cannot think what has put him out 
now ; for he has shot very well to day. It is only when he gets behind- 
hand, that he is usually jealous in his shooting ; but he has got the deuce into 
him now.’ 

By this time the two parties were perhaps forty yards apart, when Dash 
came toa point again. Up got asingle bird, the old cock, and flew directly 
away from Tom, across Frank’s face; but not fer that did the old chap 
pause. Up went his cannon to his shoulder, there was a flash and a roar, 
and the qaail, which was literally not twelve feet from him, disappeared as 
if it had been resolved into thin air. The whole of Tom’s concentrated 
charge had struck the bird endwise, as it flew from him; and, except the 
extreme tips of his wings, and one foot, no part of him could be found.’ 

‘ The devil!’ said Harry, ‘ this is too bad !’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said the Commodore, ‘ Frank will manage him!’ 

As he spoke asecond bird got up, and crossed Forester in the same man- 
ner; Tom doing precisely as he had done before ; but, this time, missing the 
quail clean, which Forester turned over. 

* Load quick! and step up to that fellow. He will rise, I think!’ said 
Arthur. ‘Ay! ay! responded Frank, and, having rammed down his 
charge like lightning, moved forward, before he had put the cap on the 
barrel he had fired. 

Just as he took the cap out of his pocket between his finger and thumb, a 
second quail rose. As cool and self-possessed, as it is possible to conceive, 
Frank cocked the left-hand barrel with his little finger, still holding the cap 
between his forefinger and thumb, and actually contrived to bring up the 
gun somehow or other,* and to kill the bird, pulling the trigger with his 
middle finger. 

At the report, a third quail sprung, close under his feet; and still un 
shaken, he capped the right hand barrel—fired—and the bird towered !—- 

Hark! hark! Tom—ha—ark, Timothy!’ shouted Harry and A in a 
breath. 

‘ That bird is as dead as Hannibal, now,’ added Archer, as having spua 
up three hundred feet into the air, and flown twice as many hundred yards, 
it turned over, and fell plump, like a stone, through the clear atmosphere. 
‘Ayse gotten that chap marked doon roight, ayse warrant un,’ shouted 
imothy, from the hill-side, where, with some trouble, he was holding in 
the obstreporous spaniels. ‘ He’s doon in a roight laine atwix't muckle gray 
stean, and yon hoigh ashen tree.’ 

‘ Did you ever see such admirable shooting, though ?’ added A ——, ine 
low voice, ‘I did not know Forester shot like that.’ 

‘Sometimes he does. When he’s cool. He is not certain; that is his 
only fault—one day, he is the coolest man I ever saw in a field; and, the 
next, the most impetuous—but when he is cool—he shoots ye As 
you say, A , | never saw anything better done in my life. It was the 
perfection of coolness and quickness combined.’ 

‘I cannot conceive how it wasdone at all How he brought up and fired 
that first barrel with a cap between his thumb and forefinger! Why, I 
could not fire a gun so, in cold blood,’ 

‘Nor could he probably. Deliberate promptitude is the thing! Well, 
Tom, what do you think of that? wasn’t that pretty sporting 1’ 

‘ It was so, pretty sportin’ ;’ responded the fat man, quite delighted out of 
his crusty mood. ‘I guess the darned little critter’s got three barrels to 
his gun some how ; leastwise it seems to me, I swan, ’at he fired her off 
three times, without loadin’ ?—I guess, U'll quit tryin’ to shoot agin’ Frank, 
to-day ’ 

‘{ told you so,’ said Harry to the Commodore with a low laugh, and then 
added aloud, ‘I think you may as well, Tom. For I don’t believe the fel 
low will miss another bird to-day.’ 

And in trath, strange to say it fell out, in reality, nearly as Archer had 
spoken in jest. The whole party shot exceedingly well. The four birds, 
which Tom and the Guassolene had missed at the first start, were found 
again in an old ragwort field, and brought to bag; and of the twenty-three 
quails which Forester had marked down into the bog meadow, not one bird 
escaped, and of that bevy not one bird did Frank miss, killing twelve, all 
of them double shots, to his own share, and beating Archer in a canter. 

But that sterling sportsman cared not a stiver; too many times by far had 
he led the field, too sure was he of doing the same many a time again, to 
dislike being beaten once. Besides this, he was always the least zealous 














shot in the world, for a very quick one; and, in this instance, be was per 





- If Thad not seen the whole of this scene with my eyes, and bad I net 
witnesses of the fact, I should scurce dare to relate it. From the eutting the 
first bird to atoms, all ie strictly wae. 
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haps better pleased to see his friend “ go in and win,” than he would have 
been to do the like himself. 

Exactly at two o’clock by A——’s repeater, the last bird was bagged: 
making twenty-seven quails, forty-nine snipes, two ruffed grouse and one 
woodcock, bagged in about five hours. 

‘ So far, this is the very best day’s sport I ever saw,’ said Archer. ‘ And 
two things I have seen, which I never saw before ; a whole bevy of quails, 
killed without the escape of one bird, and a whole bevy killed entirely by 
double shots except the odd bird. You, A——, have killed three double 
shots, | have killed three—Tom Drew one double shot, and the odd bird ; 
and Master Frank there, confound him, six double shots running. The 
cleanest thing | ever heard of. And, in Forester’s case the best sporting pos- 
sible. I have missed one bird, you two, and Tom three.’ 

‘But Tom beanta goin’ to miss no more birds, I can tell you, boys, Tom’s 
drinked agin, and feels kind o’ righter than he did—kind. o’ first best! — 
You'd best all drink, boys, the spring’s handy, close by here ; and after we 
gits down across the road into the big swamp, and Hell Hole, there arn’t a 
drop o’ water fit to drink, till we gits down to aunt Sally’s big spring-hole 
jist to home.’ 

‘ I second the motion,’ said Harry. ‘And then let us be quick, for the 
day is weariug away: and we have gota long beat yet before us. 1 wish 
it were asure one. But it is not. Once in three or four years we get a 
grand day’s sport in the big swamp; but for one good day we have ten bad 
ones. However, we are sure to find a dozen birds or so in Hell Hole. And 
a bevy of quail in the Captain’s swamp, sha’n’t we, Tom ?’ 

. Yes, if we gits so far; but some how or other I rather guess we'll find 
quite a smart chance o’ cock. Captain Reade was down there a’ Satterday, 
and he saw heaps on ’em.’ 

‘That's no sure sign. They move very quickly now. Here to day, and 

there tomorrow,’ said Archer. ‘In the large woods especially. In the 
sinall places there are plenty of sure finds.’ 
‘There harn’t been nothin’ of frosts yet, keen enough to stir them,’ said 
Tom ‘I guess we'llfindthem. And there harn’t been a gun shot off this 
three weeks there. Hoel’s wife’s ben down sick all the fall, and Halbert’s 
gun busted in the critter’s hand.’ 

‘Ah! did it hurt him ?’— 


‘Hurt him some—skeart him considerable though. I guess his quit 
But come ; here we be, beys I'll keep along the 


shootin’ pretty much. 
outside, where the walkin’s good. 


KI You git next me, and Archer next with 
the dogs, and A—— inside of all. 


Keep right close to the cedars, A 





all the birds, at you flushes, will come stret out this aways. They never 


flies into the cedar swamp. Archer, how does the ground look ?’ 
‘I never saw it look so well, Tom. 

as usual, and yet the bottom is all quite moist and soft.’ 
‘ There we'll get cock for sartain.’ 


‘By George!’ cried A——, ‘the ground is like a honeycomb, with their 
fomings ; and as white in places with their droppings, as if there had been 


a{snow-fall.’ 
‘Are they fresh droppings, A—— :’ 
‘Hark! Ah! Grouse! Grouse! for shame. 
sce him, Harry ?’ 
‘Ay! ay! Did Grouse flush him?’ 
‘Deliberately, at fifty yards off I must lick him.’ 
‘Pray do; and that mercifully.’ 
‘And that soundly,’ suggested Frank,.as an improvement. 


There he is down. Doyor 


* Soundly is mercifully,’ said Harry, ‘because one good flogging settles 
the business ; whereas twenty slight ones only harass a dog, aici do nothing 


in the way of correction or preventive.’ 


‘ True, oh, king!’ said Frank laughing. ‘Now let us go 01: for, as the 
bellowing of that brute is over, I suppose “ chastisement lus hidden her 


head.”’” 


And on they did go; and sweet shooting they had of it; all the wav down 


to the thick deep spot, known by the pleasing sobriquet of Hell Hole. 


The birds were scattered every where throughout the swamp, so exccllent 
was the condition of the ground ; scattered so much, that, in no instance, did 
two rise atonce; but one kept flapping up after another, large and lazy, at 
every few paces; and the a scored them fast, although scarcely 

At length, when they reached the 
old creek-road, and the deep black mud holes, and the tangled vines, and lea- 
fy alders, there was, as usual, a quick, sharp, and decisive sally. Before the 
dogs were thrown into it, Frank was sent forward to the extreme point, and 


aware how fast they were killing them. 


the;Commodore out into the field, on the opposite side from that occupier 
by Fat Tom. 


On the signal of a whistle, from each of the party, Harry drove into the 
brake with the spaniels, the setters being now consigned to the care of Tim- 


othy; and in a moment, his loud ‘ Hie cock! Hie cock! Par-r-r—Hic cock 


good dogs !’ was succee ded by the shrill yelling of the cockers, the flap of 


the fast-rising birds, and the continuous rattling of shots. 


In twenty minutes the work was done, and it was well that it was done, 


for within a quarter of an hour afterward, it was too dark to shoot at all. 


Iu that last twenty minutes twenty-two cock were actually brought to bag, 
by the eight barrels—twenty-eight had been picked up, one by one, as they 


came down the long swamp, and one Harry had killed in the morning. Whe 


Timothy met them with tue horses, at the bigoak tree, half an hour afterward 
—for he had my off across the fields as hard as he could foot it to the farm 

iad received the setters—it was quite dark ; and the friends 
had counted their game out regularly, and hung it up secundum-artem in 


as svon as he 


the loops of the new game bag. 


It was a huge day’s sport—a day's sport to talk about for years afterward— 


Tom Drew does talk about it now! 


Fifty-oue woodcocks, forty-nine English snipe, twenty-seven quail, and a 
A hundred and twenty-nine head in all, on unpre- 


brace of ruffed grouse. 


served ground, and in very wild walking. It is to be feared it will neve 
be done any more in the Vale of Warwick. 
ago. 


When they reached Tom’s it was decided, that they would all retarn bom 


on the morrow ; that Harry should attend to the procuring his purchase 


money ; and Tom to the cheapening of the purchase. 


In addition to this the old boy swore, by all his patron saints, that he would 
come down in spring, and have a touch at the snipe, he had heard Archer 


tell on at Pine Broo 


A capital supper followed; and of course lots of good liquor and the toast, 


to which the last cup was quatted, was 

Long life to Harry Archer, and luck to his Shooting Box. 
To which Frank Forester added 

“1 wish he may get it.’— 
And so that party ended ; all of its members ho 


There is not nearly so much water 


For this, alas! was ten years 


ridgepouches: instead of shoes they had alpargates, or hempen sandals: they 
were armed with muskets ; and bayonets without scabbards were stuck in 
thei, belts, This vanguard was followed by four wains, each drawn by 
two oxen, guided by a peasant bearing a long staff, witha goad at one end. 
The oxen moved very slowly, the creaking noise being produced by the 
volyutions of the heavy wooden axletree of the wains, which were follow- 
eed b a much larger party, clothed and armed in the same manner as 
that in advance, the whole being commanded by an officer in uniform.— 
Three of the ballock-cars contained each a new bronze mortar of mode- 
rate size; the fourth wasladen with ammunition-boxes. On their arrival in 
the plaza, the escort uncovered their heads, knelt, and received the priest’s 
benediction. The assemblage then rose ; the tambourine and mountain- 
pipe struck up; the old woman resumed her discordant song; the half- 
witted urchiu clapped his lean hands more vehemently thaa ever; the young 
men and maidens moved towards the wains with a solemn dancing step j 
and, finally, the girls decorated the horns and necks of the oxen with the 
wreaths they had been gracefully waving during the dance; whilst the 
youths encircled the mortars with the larger garlands; the whole ceremo- 
ny being performed with the utmost enthusiasm. Meanwhile, the priest 
had retired to the interior of the church ; bet when ail the arrangements were 
completed—the oxen adorned with their glowing honours standing pati- 
ently in the sun, and the murderous bronze artillery decked with sweet 
peaceful flowers—he again came forth, preceded by a youthful acolyte 
carrying a large silver cross, elevaied on a staff apparently of the same 
metal. By his side was another boy wearing a scarlet cassock, over 
which was a white muslin tunic: he bore a silver censer, which, when 
this little procession had reached the wains, he threw up into the airandthen 
drew it back again by its silver chain, making the white smoke of the in- 
cense cloud over the mortars, and around the heads of the oxen, alier which 
the priest sprinkled them with holy water. ‘The instant the ceremony was 
completed, there was a general shouting of ‘ Viva Carlos Quinto! Viva la 
Religion ! success to the new mortars! Death to the Christinos!’ Arnidst 
these fervent cheers the bullock cars moved on, escorted as before; the 
young men accompanying them as a guard of honoura little way beyond 
the limits of the village. On parting, the soldiers cried—‘ To Elizondo! 
to Elizondo!’ and soon entering a mountain gorge, they disappeared. 

The day after this scene there wa$ considerable agitation in the village. 
Several fathers of families, who had been absent acting as scouts attached 
to Don Carlos’s army, or otherwise connected with it, returned. ‘They 
‘brought accounts of the retreat of the Carlist chief, Zumalacarreguy, from 
betore Elizondo; and it was whispered that the mortars which had passed 
through on the previous day, and had been welcomed with so much pomp, 
were on their way back. The confusion occasioned by these reporis was 
at its height whena stranger, covered with dust, rushed into the plaza with 
breathless haste. He wasa fine well mace-man of aboutthirty; his fea- 
tures, though handsome, bore a strong stamp of cunning , and the expres- 
sion of his large gray eyes, set in a tace the colour of which was only a 
shade removed from black, was so peculiar, as to render it painfulto meet 
their gaze. The stranger’s costume was unlike that of the Navarrese 
1| peasants. He wore a jacket of dark-blue velveteen, open, displaying a 
waistcoat of the same material, adorned with three rows of large open 
worked silver buttons, hanging loosely ; his breeches of coarse dark cloth, 
with silver butions down the outer seams ; he also wore a blue worsted 
sash, andhempen sandals. Round his heat wasa cotton handkerchiet of 
bright and variegatedcolours, tied behind with two long ends hanging down; 
above the handkerchief appeared a cone-shaped black beaver hat, with a 
Narrow brim turned up all around: the front of the hat was ornament- 
ed with three iarnished tinsel stars—green, ruby, and yellow—stuck on a 
strip of rusty black velvet. His thick neck was bare, and, from constant ex- 
posure to the sun and weather, as dark as_his face. He was a gitano or 
gipsy. 

, I om sent by Zumalacarreguy,’ said the man, ‘to tell you that the 
mortars are on their way back, and they must be concealed in this neigh- 
bourhood ; all, therefore, must unite in conveying them toa place of safety. 
Toe generai’s orders are, thatevery man proceed instantly to meet them; 
they must noi re-enter the village ; your privileges, your lives even de- 
pend on promptitude and energy; the jo/y guns mast be placed in se- 
curily.’ 

This appeal met with a ready echo inthe breast of every hearer; for 
the whole population of the village had identified themselves with the 
fate of the consecrated artillery. AJl the men immediately sallied forth 
1| with Zumalacarreguy’s messenger. They had not proceeded far along the 
road, before the well-known creaking of the bullock-cars indicated that the 
objects they had set forth to meet were approaching ; they soon appeared, 
bereft, however, of their gay adornments. 

The gitano immediately addressed himself to the officer in command of 
the escort; and atter a brief parley, three of the village elders were sum- 
moned to join in the consultation. Much animated discourse ensued, 
accompanied by that lively gesticulation by which the Spaniards ave char- 
acterised. The result was, that the wains were drawn along a by-road to 
a fieid, under the guidance of the villagers, the gipsy and the escert fol- 
lowing, 
n| the wains, which, being tilted up, the mortars glided easily to the ground 
The peasants had brought with them the large hoes used by the husband- 
men of Navarre, and having dug trenches of about three feet deep, the mor- 
tars, which only the day before were adorned with garlands, and sent with 
shouts and vivas to be employed against the Christinos, were now buried 
in the earth with solemn silence. 

The oxen were again yoked to the wains, and led to the high road, 
whence they departed in an opposite direction : the escort took the shoriest 
route to the mountain, and the villagers hastened to regain their homes. 
The gipsy proceeded to the residence ot the cura, with whom he was clos- 
r|eted for sometime ; he then went to the small venta, or village inn. After 
his departure, the alcalde was summoned to attend the cura: they held a 
long conference, at the conclusion whereof the alcalde visited every house, 
e}and made a communication of solemn import to its inmates. 

Towards the evening several little groups were assembled in the plaza, 
and before the hcuse doors. They conversed energetically, andon separa- 
ting at nightfall,their countenance and manner indicated that a definite 
and decided resolution had been universally adopted upon some highly inte- 
resting and important matter. 

The following morning, just asthe mists were clearing away from the 
summits of the neighbouring mountains, General Mina entered the vil- 
lage, having marched during the greater part of the night. He had pre- 
viously caused the place to be surrounded by his troops, in order ‘o pres 
vent the escape of any ofthe inhabitants. Attended by his staff, he rode 








: ) . ping to enjoy many more like | to the plaza, whither the whole population were summoned by the craz 
it, and that very speedily. . ey pop y y 


—p>———— 

THE FESTIVAL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
A SCENE IN NAVARRE. 

It wasa fine afternoon in the spring of 1834; the birds were cheerful 


singing on the trees, the flocks and herds contentedly cropped the young 

| i Not only did the face 
of nature brightly smile, but some festive ceremony was evidently about to 
, io Navarre. Numbers of young girls 


herbage, and the air was perfumed with odours. 


be performed in the village of 
were seated at their cottage doors, waving garlands of spring flowers, whil 
several youths looked on and encouraged them. Here and there an o 





man wrapped in a rusty-brown cloak almost as ancient as himself, stood ob- 
serving the juvenile groups: and on the threshold cf a miserable hovel sat an 
old woman singing a wild air, accompanied by uncouth gestures ; but 
whether they betokened joy, grief, or anger, it would have been difficult for 


a stra: ger to determine. 


At leogth the damsels rose, each bearing in hes hand the blooming wreath 


party proceeded to a smali plaza, or 
ch, where waving their chaplets gracefully, they 


she had entwined, and the whole 
square, in front of the chur 
danced to the sound of a large tambourine and the muuntain-pipe, called th 
gala, the tones of which strongly resemble those of the bagpipes. 
was the human voice wanting 
dame was again heard ; and by her side a lean ricket 
wiry flaxen barr, imbecile look and uomeaning gri 
his hands, ‘The dancers became more and more an 
the fine hair of the young women, which had hitherto be 
ed with natural good taste, was, 
loosely on their shoulders ; and atthe 
chaplet on her head, 
breasts, like the broad ribbons ot chivalric orders. 


same moment each maiden placed 


Atthe conclusion of the dance, the great gates of the church were thrown 


open ; at the eascern end the altar, resp'endent 
arge wax candles, had an imposing appearance. 
ited in richly-embrvidered vestments, stood under the 
ing forth. his hands bestowed: a blessing on the people, who knelt rev 
rentially to receive it, ‘ 

While this act oi devotion was in progress, a loud cre 
heard, and-presently’ a small body of men ap 
road which runs close by the square. 


Nor 
; the harsh and discordant chant of the bel- 
y boy, about fourteen, with 
pb, beat time by clapping 

mated every moment ; 
en plaited and arrang- 
by some sudden process, allowed tu fall 


the young men slinging larger garlands across their 


from the effect of numerous 
The cura, or priest, hab- 
portico, and spread- 


aking sound was 
ippeared advancing along the 
Thei heads were éovered with the 
flat cap called La Bvina ; they wore coarse brown cloth jackets, and loose 
white ,inen trousers, their waists being encircled with bioad red woollen 
sashes, helow which, and in front, were strapped their cananas, or cart. 


drum and drawling voice of the pregonero, or public crier. 

The people, who only two days before had hastened to the same spot 
with dancing step and exulting eye, cheerea by the tambourine and 
mountain-p:pe, now crept one by one out of theirdwellings with fearfully- 
| anxious looks, and wended their unwilling way towards the plaza. 
Mina eyed them sharply as they emerged from the narrow avenues; 
ly | but his weather-beaten face did not betray any inward emotion. By his 

side stood the cura, dressed in a rusty-black cassock, holding between both 
hands his oblong shovel-hat, and pressing its sides within the smallest possi- 
ble compass, His countenance was ghastly, and his small jet-black eyes 
peered from beneath their half-closed lids, first at the villagers as they glid. 
st | ed into the plaza, and then askance at the general, who had already ques- 
jd | tioned him closely with regard to the mortars, which he had been assur- 
ed the villagers had voluntarily assisted in attempting to convey to Elizon- 
do -then in possession of the queen’s forces, and tortified—for the purpose 
of bombarding it, He had also heard of the ceremony of decorating and 
rejoicing over the mortars, and of their subsequent concealment, with the 
connivance and aid of the cura’s parishioners, 

The priest, however, pretended to be totally ignoranvof the matter, ‘Se. 
nor General,’ he said, ‘the cura of will never sanction rebellion 
against his rightful sovereign.’ 

As soon as these words had escaped his lips, a loud clapping of hands 
was heard immediately bebind him. Upon turning round, the cura per 
ceived the idiot lad, who laughed in his face, and trailed his half-disloea- 
ted legs along, in grotesque imitation of dancing. ‘The cura looked aftright 
ed; the muscles of his visage became suddenly contracted; and his eyes 
flashed fire upon the urchin whose noisy movemenis seemed to strike ter- 
ror into his suul. 

The plaza was now crowded with men, women, ard children; shor'ly af- 
terwards an aid de camp appeared, followed by an officer’s guard The 
former approached the general, and reported that, in pursuance of his or- 
ders, every house had been searched, and that, to the best of his knowledge 
all the male inhabitants who remained in the village were now present. 7, 

‘Let them be separated trom the women and children,’ said the gener], 

This order was promptly executed, the men being drawn up ina line 
before Mina. It wasa strange, an anxious scene: the elderly men stood 
like ancient Romans, with their cloaks thrown about them jin every va. 
e-|riety of picturesque drapery ; some of their younger companions were 

dressed in brown woollen jackets, their snow-wnhile shirt collars falling 
on their shoulders; others in short blue smock-frocks, confined round the 
waist by broad girdles of bright mixed colours. AlJl wore the pictures- 
que boina, but of varied hues—blue, white, or red, 

The women and children formed a gloomy background to this singu- 
lar picture: they were far more numerous than the men, ore or more of 
every family having joined the Carlist party. The young girls, who only 
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On arriving at the centre of the field, the oxen were taken out of 
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torty-eight hours before had been weaving chaple's with so much glee and 
energy, pow stood motionless, some looking fixedly on Mina; others 
their hands clasped, and their beautiful eyes raised towards heaven, ap- 
peared absorbed 1n prayer, The old woman, crouched on the giound, plied 
her knitting-needles with great diligence; her lips moved rapidly, but no 
sound escaped trom them; and she had so placed herself as to be able to 
peer through the slight separation between two of the men who stood before 
her. - 

Mina now advanced a few paces in front of his staff-officers, and thus 
addressed the villagers:— ; 
‘| know that, two days ago, three mortars passed through your vil- 
lage on their way to Elizondo, and that, yesterday, they were brought back. 
Lalso know that they have been concealed in this vicinity with the know- 
ledge of the inhabiiants : where are they?’ 

Nota syllable was uttered in reply. ut 

* Where are the guns?’ cried Mina, with a loud voice and irritated manner 
—‘the mortars you decorated with garlands, because you supposed they 
were shortly to be used against the queen’s forces ?” 

The people continued silent. 

Whilst this was going on—the eyes of the stafl-officers and the troops 
peing all fixed on the general and the villagers—the cura had managed 
to glide into a narrow alley by the side ot the church (at the back of 
which, by a sirange oversight, no sentinel had been placed), then dart- 
ing down a lane, he crossed a rivulet at the end, and plunged into a dell 
covered with brush-wood: thence, through paths well known to him, he 
bent his course towards a smalltown about a league off, where he knew 
there was a Carlist garrison, ' 

Mina, finding he could not make any impression on the determined peo- 
ple before him, turned sharply round with the intention of commanding 
the cura to use his influence to induce them togive him the information he 
required ; not seeing him, he said, ‘ Where is the cura? Search the church! 
search his house!’ 

In the former there was not a living being; and at the latter only the 
ama, or housekeeper, a good-looking young woman, who ceclared that 
she had not seen his reverence since he was sunimoned to the general’s 
presence early in the morping. . 

This being reported to Mina, he shrugged his shoulders and proceeded 
once more to harangue the multitude :—‘ Well,’ said he, ‘you appear re- 
solved to refuse giving me ihe information | ask for; now, listen to the 
voice of Mina, who never promises nor threatens in vain. If, in one 
quarter of an hour by this watch (drawing it trom his pocket), the place 
where the Carlist mortars are hidden be not divulged, I will decimate the 
men now before me. Every tenth man shall be instantly shot: decide for 
yourselves.’ i. 

lt was a fearful quarter of an hour. Each man was joined by a female 
—a mother, wife, sister, or one to whom his heart was devoted: the only 
individual unnoticed by any of the women was the gipsy. He was a strange 
er in the village, and belonged to a race for which there was no sympathy 
on the part of the Navarrese, although its members were at that early 
period of the civil war employed on important missions by the Cuarlist 
chieftains. He stood alone with his arms folded, and was apparenuly in 
a state of abstraction. 

The drum was beat—the quarter of an hour had elapsed: the sol- 

diers again began to separate the men from the women. In the confusion, 
the idiot boy crept up to the gipsy, and roused him from his reverie by say- 
ing ina half-whisper. ‘Ho, Senor Gitano! stand last on the line, and 
you are safe,’ 
” The stranger looked intently for an instant at the lad, who rubbed the 
palms of his hands together, and glanced confidently towards the extremity of 
the line of mennow almost formed. The gipsy contrived to place himself 
the last. 

Silence having been commanded and obtained, Mina said, ‘This is the 
last moment—confession or decimation,’ No answer, no sign. 

‘ Sergeant, do your duty,’ said the general. ; ; 

Immediately a non-commissioned officer began counting along the line.— 
On arriving at the tenth man, he was made to stand forth. The sergeant 
then went on reckoning in like manner. Four more were thus selected. 
The sergeant recommenced counting. There were but nine leit, the gipsy 
being the ninth. The rank was closed up again, and the five men were left 
standing about a yard infront of the others. An officer and eight soldiers 
now marched into the centre of the plaza; and the villager, who had the 
unenviable precedency in this mournful selection, was led to the general, 
who thus addressed him: ‘Reveal the hiding-place, and you are safe. I 
shuuld rejoice if your life could be spared.’ ; 

‘Senor,’ replied the prisoner, a fine young man, ‘| know it not,’ 

Mina rode to ihe front of the line of villagers aad said, ‘ Will any of 
you confess, and save this youth ? , 

‘The mortars did not pass through the village on their return,’ cried 
the men. 

Mina then rode to the rear, and questioned the women, 

‘Genera!, general,’ they a) shrieked together, ‘ we know nothing of the 
mortars, Spare him, spare him; be mercitul, for the love of God !’ 

This reply —this appeal for mercy—had searcely been sent forth, ere a 
young and beautiful woman rushed from the group, and falling on her 
knees before Mina,exclaimed in imploring accents, ‘Spare, oh spare my 
brother! He was ali yesterday in the mountains cutting wood, and vid not 
return till after nightfall.’ 

‘ There is no remedy,’ replied Mina, ‘unless the secret be disclosed.’ 

Five minutes after Mina’s return to the spot where his staff were as- 
sembled, the young man was led to the wall of a house fronting the plaza ; 
hisarms were pinioned, and a handkerchief was tied over his face. He 
was then shot dead by four soldiers, who all fired at one and the same in- 
start. Three more shared a similar fate, after every endeavour to induce 
them or the other villagers to give information concerning the mortars.— 
They all met their fate with heroic calmness and dignity, The fifth was 
an old man. His anxious eyes had followed each of his fellow-captives 
to the death station, His own turn was now at hand, There Jay the bleed- 
ing corpses of his young companions, and he was interrogated as they 
had been previously to their execution. ‘I call God to witness,’ cried the 
aged man, ‘that 1 know nothing of the matter. I confess to having been 
present when the mortars passed through on their way to Elizondo, but I 
was not here when they were brought back.’ 

‘Tis true, ‘tis true,’ shouted the people, forgetting, in the fearful excite~ 
ment of the moment, that they were condemning themseives by this decla 
ration, 

‘Then save his life by confessing,’ answered Mina. : 

‘ We have novght to confess; Francisco is innocent,’ was the universal 
reply, to which succeeded a sepulchral silence. 

As the old man was being conducted towards the wall where lay the 
four dead bodies, he passed close to Mina’s horse; and at the moment 
when his arms were about to be tied behind him by two soldiers, he broke 
from them, and casting himself on his knees, clasped the general’s thigh 
with both his shrivelled hands, crying, ‘For the love of the Holy Virgin, 
spare me, spare me! Oh! by the affection you bore your own father, 
save the life of an aged parent! I never saw the mortars after they left the 
village the first day.’ , 

Mina moved not; his face appeared as though it had been chiselled out 
of a block of brown stone. ‘The two soldiers in vain endeavoured to Joosen 
the poor old man’s hands trom Mina’s thigh: he clung to, and grasp- 
ed it with all the strength ot desperation. At length, however, by dint of 
repeated eftorts, he was removed, and having been taken in a state of ex- 
haustion to the fatal wall, he speedily fell, pierced by the deadly bullets. 

After this awful execution, Mina said, in a lond voice, ‘ Now let 
the last man in the line be brought forward.’ 

Mina had observed, immediately after the old villager had been shot, that 
an interchange of glances full of meaning took place between the gipsy 
and the halfwitted boy ; and surmised, al! at once, that the stranger might be 
influenced by the fear of death to divulge the secret. 

On hearing the order for his being brougit torward the gitano’s swarthy 
complexion assumed a deep yellow tinge, and he trembled from head to 
toot. ‘You have but five minutes to live unless the mortars be found,’ 
said Mina, addressing the gitano. 

The moral construction of the gipsy was of a very different nature to 
that of the peasantry of the northern provinces of Spain, although he had 
been a zealous hired agert of the Cailist junta in stirring up the people to 
the pitch of enthusiasm to which the Navarrese had been wrought at that 
period, under the idea that all their rights, privileges, and religicus obser~ 
vances were atstake, and could only be secured by the annihilation of the 
Christinos. He had expected to escape by meats of the position in which 
he had contrived to place himse}! on the line of villagers, and had therefore 
remained silent during the previous interrogations; but now, finding that 
the very man@uvres he had put in practice to save his Jife had, on the con- 
trary, brought him to the verge of destruction, he lost ali command over 
himself, In tremulous accents he begged permission to speak privately to 
the general. He was led, tottering from fright, to the side ot his horse. 
Mina was obliged to stoop to listen to his almost inaudib'e whisper, ren- 
dered doubly indistinct by the chattering of his teeth. ‘Senor Mina,.my 
general,’ he muttered, ‘if I divulge the secret will you take me with you ?— 
Will you protect me from the vengeance of these villagers ?’ 

will,’ answered Mina. 

‘ Then—send a party of soldiers, with some pioneers, downthe lane tothe 

left of the church, and when they arrive at a spot where there are three 
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they will see a heap of manare; let that be removed; then let them dig 
about three feet deep, and they will find the mortars,’ ‘ 

Mina instantly gave orders tu the above effect ; and during the absence 
of the patty—about half an hour—a solemn silence reigned in the plaza.— 
The gitano stood close to Mina’s horse with downcast eyes, though occa- 
sionally he glanced furtively at the villagers, who ail regarded him with 

ing gravity, >) 
er fenath cormseeet arrived from the exploring party, and informed Mina 
that the mortars had been found. + Your lile is spared,’ said the general to 
the trembling gipsy, ‘and your person shall be respected—you march with 
, 


ba" took the greater part of the day to get the mortars exhumed and placed 
in bullock-vars pressed from the inhabitants, who were also compelled to dig 
up the guns and hoist them into the wains, the owners of which were fois 
ced to guide the oxen, under a strong guard. 
* ° * ° 

Tne foregoing narrative, the leading features of which are traced from 
facts, displays the indomitable spirit of the Navarrese peasantry. Heari~ 
rending it is to reflect upon the frightful evils of civil war, which none can 
fully conceive but those who have been eye-witnesses of them. 


—<g—_—_——_ 
THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 


History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

D.D. 2 vols. C. Dolman. 

Controversial history is a distinguishing feature of English literature ; there 
js no other country that offers a battle-tield for theological and political con- 
troversy in every page of its aunals, and a multitude of questiones vexate ia 
every great event of its national existence. The claims of Rome to supremacy 
over ‘he ancient churches of the Britons and the Anglo-Saxons are contro- 
verted with as much heai and zeal as if the solution of the question was to 
determine whether the Palace of Lambeth should be subordinate to St. 
James’s or St. Peter's, whether the Bishop of London should receive his ap- 
pointment from Downing Street or the Vatican, and whether the question of 
preaching in surplices should be decided by arescript from the Propaganda, 
or a letter to the mayor of Exeter. Disputants would save themselves much 
time and trouble, if before entering the arena they bestowed a little thought 
on the value of the matter in issue; the Pope would have his right to alle- 
giance over the present generation of Englishmen nota whit strengthened if 
the Ancient Britons and Ancient Saxons were proved to Lave beeu the most 
devoted slaves that ever paid homage to the triple crown; and that right, if it 
had any reasonable foundation, would not be in the sligtest degree weaken- 
ed if the same Britons and Saxons were shown to have been as violeut ene- 
mies of popery as the wildest of Cromwell’s puritans. The decisions of ages 
of barbarism are not binding on ages of civilization; we are no more bound 
to accept the ecclesiastical ordinances of the Anglo-Saxons than to receive 
their Wittenagemote instead of the reformed Parliament. 

Many moderu writers lave been anxiousto show that the Anglican church 
had an ancestry extending beyond the age of the Tudors, and have there- 
fore laboured to establish the ecclesiastical independence of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons; but they seem to have forgotten that this, however clearly demonstra- 
ted, would not affiliate the Reformation to that ancient tree; there was 
an interruption of five ceuturies between the reign of William the con- 
queror and the reignof ilenry VIIL., a gap m the line of descent quite 
sufficient to overthrow all genealogical pretensions. On the other hand, | 
the Romish disputants would really gain nothing for their church if the | 
Anglo-Saxon question were decided in their favour; the papacy in the 
ninth and tenth centuries had not assumed the form nor advanced the pre- 
tensions which it did in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and it by 
no means follows that those who recognize the primacy of the see of Rome 
would admit it to the supremacy, and the supremacy itself is capable of ev- 
ery variety of interpretation, froma merely nominal authority to an absolut + 
despotism. ‘There is no doubt that the Anglo-Saxous protested against the 
extreme sense of the papal supremacy; they refused to recognize the va- 
lidity of the Pope’s grant of their kingdom to William of Normandy, and 
argued the matter pretty stoutly at the battle of Hastings; when deteated, 
they were subjected to the pains and penalties of uon-conturmity, a process 
which went far to strengthen them in dissent. 

On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxous gave manifest proof of their con- 
formity to the Latin church, by using the Latin language and Latin lit- 
urgy. It must, however, be confessed, that the Latin language wasa ne- 
cessury element in their conversion. We hold it to be demonstrable that 
a new religion can be effectively conveyed only through the medium of a 
new language. ‘There are Teutonic scholars who tell us that we could dis- 
pense with all the Latin words naturalized in our language, and supply 
their place with derivatives from Saxon roots; for instance, lmstead of ‘the 
impenetrability of matter,’ we might say, ‘the unthoroughfursiveness of 
stuff:’ but this would be impossible with theological terms, which, if trans- 
lated, would infallibly connect themselves with associations inconsistent 
with their technical signification. Wedoubt whether the hierarchy would 
have assumed a corporate form had episcopus been translated ‘overseer’ in- 
stead of ‘ bishop,’ and presbyter ‘elder’ instead of ‘priest.’ It is one of 
tho greatest difficulties which Protestant missionaries have to encounter, 
that the theological terms of idolatrous nations are so associated with idola- 
trous usages, that they constantly mean one thing when the congregation 
understands another; Anglo-Saxon, in the age of Augustine, was hardly 
wore cultivated than the Tanguage of the islanders in the Pacific ; and we 
greatly doubt whether the Komish Missionaries would have converted the 
Heptarchy had they not taught the people an ecclesiastical language free 
from all danger of ancient associations. 

Dr Lingard has bestowed great care on the question of tithes, and has 
shown them to have been originally voluntary oblations The volition, 
however, does not appear to have been very strong or very constant, for Al- 
cuin, when dissuading Charlemagne from imposing tithes on the recently 
converted Saxons, says, ‘ Nos in fide Catholica nati, enutriti et edocti, vix 
consensimus substantiam nostram pleniter decimare ; quanto magis tenera 
fides et infantilis animus, et avara mens illarum largitati non con sentit.’ Dr. 
Lingard, indeed, quotes an answer from the householders of Kent to King 
Athelstan, in which they declared themselves * willing and anxious’ (cupe- 
di et voluntaru )to pay tithes. This was probably somewhatanalogous tothe 
case of the ‘ volunteers’ from the Tipperary militia, who were sent fettered 
and guarded to the place of embarkation. It is of more importance to de- 
termine whether the Anglo-Saxon system of tithe can be quoted asa prece- 
dent for that which exists in the present day :-— 

‘ Nota single national document relative to the subject has come down 
to us, in which the right of the poor to a considerable portion of the tithe 
is not distinctly recognized. Iu the compilation. which goes under the 
name of Archbishop Egbert, we meet with the following canon: ‘ Let the 
mass-priests themselves receive the tithes from the people, and keep a 
written list of the names of all who have given, and divide, in presence 
of men fearing God, the tithe according to the authority of the canons ; 
and choose the first portion for the adornment of the church, and let 
them distribute humbly and mercifully with their own hands the second 
portion for the benefit of our poor wayfaring men; and then may they 
retain the third portion for themselves.’ To the same effect it is enjoin- 
ed in a canon passed during the reign of Edgar, that priests dispense 
bpd get alms, so as to please God, and accustom them to alms: 
‘and right it is that one portion be set apart for the clergy, the 
second for the need of the church, and the third for the need of the 
poor.’ Nor let it be supposed that this distribution was commanded by 
ecclesiastical authority only: in 1013 it was confirmed by the legisla- 
ture: ‘And respecting the tithe, the king and his witan have chosen 
and decreed, as is right, that one third part of the tithe go to the repa- 
ration of the church, and a second part to the servants of God (the 
ministers), and the third to God’s poor, and to needy ones in thraldom.’ 
It has, indeed, been pretended that this division concerned the larger 
monastic establishments ouly; but the contrary is evident from the fol- 
lowing passage in the charge of Bishop Wulfsine, which was delivered 
to the parish priests of the diocese, and regarded the tithes of their 
churches:—‘ The holy fathers have appointed that men pay their tithe 
unto God’s church: and let the mass-priest go to and divide it into 
three; one part for the repair of the church, and another for the poor, 
aud the third for God’s servants who have the care of the church.’ 

Of the Monastic Institutions among the Anglo-Saxons, Dr. Lingard has 
written in a spirit of candour and fairness; he points out the abuses to which 
such communities are liable, and does not conceal the fact that such abuses 
frequently prevailed. On the other hand, he contends that the monks were 
foremost in communicating the knowledge of the industrial arts, and the taste 
for the fine arte, which are the most efficient agents of civilization. In parti- 


cular, he shows how much was accomplished by their exertions in improv- 
ing the cultivation of the soil :— 


‘The estates of the lay proprietors were 
bour of bondmen and theowas, or slaves : 
er number of the brotherhood were 
and the superior cultivation of the 


By J. Lingard, 


cultivated by the compulsory la- 
but in every monastery the great- 
devoted to the occupation of husbandry ; 
, ) ir farms quickly demonstrated the differ- 
ence between the industry of those who worked through motives of duty, 
and of those whose only object was to escape the loss of their holdings, or 
the lash of the surveyor. Of the lands bestowed on the monks, a consid- 
erable portion was originally wild and uncultivated, surrounded by marsli- 
es, or covered with forests. They preferred such sitnations for the sake of 
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retirement and contemplation: and as they were’ of less value, they were 
more freely bestowed by their benefactors. But every obstacle of nature 
and soil was subdued by the unwearied indastry of the monks. The forests 
were cleared, the waters drained, roads opened, bridges erected, and the 
waste lands reclaimed. Plentiful harvests waved on the coast of Northum- 
bria, and luxuriant meadows started from the fens of the Girvii. The supe- 
rior cultivation of several counties in England is originally owing to the la- 
bours of the monks, who, at this early period, were the parents of agriculture, 
as well as of the arts.’ 

Liturgical variations in the Anglo-Saxon service from the established 
Roman form have been studiously adduced to maintain the ancient indepen- 
dence of the English church: Dr. Lingard investigates the question with 
abundance of learning; but, in fact, there was no rubrical uniformity in 
England previous to the Reformation. In the introduction to the book of 
Common raper this is very clearly stated, “ Whereas heretofore there 
hath been great diversity in saying and singing in churches within this realm, 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, and some the use of 
Bangor, some of York, and some of Lincoln ; now trom henceforth all the 
realm shall have but ove use.” In fact, great latitude ou this subject was 
allowed by Pope Gregory, in his original instructions to the mission- 
aries :— 

‘“You kuow, brother,” he says to Augustine, “ the customs of the Church 
of Rome, in which you have been bred up. But my will is, that whatever 
practice you may decuver which in your opinion will be more acceptable 
to God, you establish itin the new church of the Angles, without considering 
the place of its origin, whether it be the Roman, or Gallican, or any other 
church. For things are not to be so loved on account of the places from 
which they come, but places are to be loved on account of the good things 
which they produce. Wherefore, whatever you find in any church, pious, 
religious, and proper, select it, and bind it up in one body, and deposit it 
among the Angles, for the customary observance of their church.’’’ 

Mr. Lingatd minutely describes the rites and ceremonies of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and incidentally throws light on their domestic habits and usages. 
We find that they had the same custom of “ waking the corpse” which is 
still characteristic of the lower orders of Irish :— 

“The lower classes retained the wakes of their pagan forefathers, with 
many customs which were condemned, but could not be suppressed by 
ecclesiastical authority. ‘Ye shall not,’ says the canon to the mass-priest, 
‘make merry over men deceased, nor shall ye repair to the corpse, unless 
ye be invited thereto; and when ye are invited thereto, then forbid ye the 
heathen songs of the laymen, and their loud cachinnations; and neither eat 
ye, nor drink ye, where the corpse lieth therein, lest ye be imitators of the 
heathenisin, which they there commit.’ ” 

Without directly abandoning the miraculous legends which form so large 
a part of the history of the Anglo-Saxon church, Dr. Lingard takes a much 
lower view of them than Mr. Newman and his followers. — He justly ascribes 
many of these relations to the intensity of their belief in Providential inter- 
positions:— 

“ Hence was generated a predisposition to invest every unexpected or 
wished-for event witha supernatural ciiaracter, to see in it the evident 
handy-work of the Almighty. A dream often would be taken for a vision 
or a warning from heaven; a conjecture, afterwards verified by the event, 
be converted into a prophecy ; an occurrence in conformity with the object 
of their prayer, be pronounced a special interposition of the divine power; 
and narratives of distant and surprising cures, be admitted without inquiry, 
and on the mere testimony of the relators. It cannot be denied that this 
remark will apply to many of the facts recorded as miracles in our ancient 
writers. Their previous disposition of mind has led them into error: it was, 
however, an error of the head, not of the heart; one which might argue a 
want of science and discerument, but not of religion and piety ” 

The chapters on the state of science and literature in England previous to 
the Danish invasion, add little to the information which has been long before 
the public; and the same may be said of the account given of King Alfred’s 
efforts to reform the abuses which followed from these invasions. There is 
more novelty in the vindication of the character of St, Dunstan from the 
charges brought against him by Carte, and adopted by Hume and Henry. 
Dr. Lingard convicts the accusers of falsification of parts of the evidence, 
but he leaves enough uushaken to justify the condemnation of the ambitious 


churchman as one who sought to make the crosier more potent than the 
sceptre. 





Dr. Lingard is an admirable historian whenever he forgets that he is a 
controversialist; he exaggerates the closeness of the communion between 
the Anglo-Saxon church and the Papal see, as much as it is under-rated by his 
Protestant opponent. There isin both the common error that the significa- 
tion of wank and phrases is invariable; now there is nothing more certain 
than that men had different notions of what constitutes the Catholicity of the 
Christian Church in different ages: a federated episcopal aristocracy was 
the predominant notion at the Council of Nice; a papal monarchy was the 
ideal of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Between these two ideals there 
is abundant room both for contormity and non-conformity, and sufiicient op- 

rtanity for literary tournaments between such champions as emulate the 


nights in the old story, and look only at one side of the shield.—Lonudon 
Athenzum. 
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COTTON—ITS HISTORY AND USES. 
Under the head “ Annals of Commerce,” in the last number of that de- 
servedly-popular journal—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, we find the follow- 
ing chronological memorandum, intended, apparently, to indicate the period 
when cotton was first introduced into Georgia. 
“1788. Cotton planted in Georgia and South Carolina. 
That it did not become a material of any considerable commerce before 
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within our families the most necessary articles of clothing. Those of cotton 
will bearsome comparison with the same kinds of manufacture in Luvope ; 
but those of flax, hemp, and wool, are very coarse, unsightly, and unpleas- 
ant.’ A shorttime before the Revolution, a few of our ‘wo le by growing 
patches of cotton, some of which was the black seed kind, succeeded in 
clothing not only their families, to which they had been accustomed, but 
also their slaves. The necessities of the war, and the state of things exist- 
ing for some time after it, greatly increased the number of the domestic fa- 
bricators of the wool until about the year 1790, when the practice of usin 
homespun for plantation purposes became very common in the districts 
upper parishes. The yarn was spun at home, and seut to the nearest weaver. 
Among the manufacturing establishments, the one in the vicinity of Murray’s 
ferry in Williamsburg, owned by Irish settlers, supplied the adjacent coun- 
try. The cotton for the spinning process was prepared in general by the 
field labourers, who, in addition to their ordinary work, picked the seed 
from the wool, at the rate of 4 lbs. per week. 

At the Convention of Annapolis, in 1786, Mr. Madison in a conversation 
with Tench Coxe, concerning the cotton husbandry, remarked that, ‘ from 
the garden practice in Talbot, and the circumstances of the same kind 
abounding in Virginia, there was no reason to doubt that the United States 
would one day become a great cotton producing country.’ The evidence 
then existing on this subject, especially the interesting fact, that during our 
struggle for Independence, I’hiladelphia had been furnished with native 
cotton, worth two shillings sterling per ponnd, enough for the limited home 
consumption, and the information communicated to Gen. Thomas Proctor of 
that city Richard Leake of Georgia, removed all doubt in reference to the 
practicability of raising the gossypium, as a crop on a large extent of the 
Atlantic coast. This conviction of the public mind soon insensibly led to 
the belief, that the United States could also card and spin its fleece, and 
probably weave it by water power. The result wasa mission to Great 
Britain, at the expense of Tench Coxe, to obtain the machinery, and all the 
information which it was important the parties should possess. The intlu- 
ence ofa manufacturing society, established in Philadelphia, in 1787, and 
the prevalent opinion, that the raw material might be made a profitable 
source of revenne, induced Congress, at the first reformation of the Tariff, 
to impose a duty of three cents a pound on foreign cottons, with which the 
United States were at that time supplied from the West Indies and the 
Brazils. 

That, in 1792, the growth of cotton in this country was unknown to Mr. 
Jay, or that as a commercial article it was deemed of little value, is obvious 
from the fact, that, in the treaty negociated by him, it was stipulated, that 
no cotton should be imported from America, the object of that diplomatist 
being to secure to the English the carriage of the Weet India cotton to its 
market in Europe. This is the reason why the Senate refused to ratify the 
12th article of the treaty. In half a century how wonderful has been the 
revolution effected in the cotton husbandry of the United States! In 1792, 
the entire crop was 138,323lbs. ; in 1842, 785,221,800lbs. were produced. 
The first Provincial Congress in this State, held in January, 1775, recom- 
mended to the inhabitants to plant cotton, but their recommendation was 
alinost entirely disregarded. ‘The whole quantity of that commodity, prior 
to 1795, exported from the United States, was inconsiderable, but in that year 
it amounted to 6,276,300lbs.: of this, the proportion contributed by South 
Carolina was 1,109,653 pounds. 

Among the exports of ‘ Charles Town’ from November, 1747, to No- 
vember, 1748, are included 7 bags of cotton wool, valued at £3 11s. 5d. per 
bag. In 1754, ‘some cotton’ was again exported from South Carolina. In 
1770, there were shipped to Liverpool, three bales trom New York, four 
bales from Virginia and Maryland, and three barrels from North Carolina. 
Before the Revolutionary war, Virginia exported communibus annis, hemp, 
flaxseed, and cotton, to the value of $8000. In 1784, an American vessel 
that carried eight bags to Liverpool, was seized on the ground, that so mach 
cotton could not be the produce of the United States. \n 1757, 14 bags; in 
1786, 6 bags; in 1787, 109 bags; in 1788, 389 bags; in 1789, 842 bags ; 
and in 1790, 81 bags were received in Europe from this country: of these 
158 bags were sent directly, and a portion of the reminder by the way of 
Philadelphia and New York, from Charleston. |The first bag of cotton, sold 
in South Carolina, was purchased in 1784, by John Teasdale from Brian 
Cape, then a factor in Charleston. The first bag of the wool exported from 
that City to Liverpool arrived, January 20th, 1784, per Diana, and was con- 
signed to Messrs. J. & J. Teasdale & Co. The exports from 1790, though 
very much mixed up with foreign cottons, slowly but steadily increased 
until 1794, when a powerful impetus was given to the cotton culture by the 
invention of the saw gin by Eli Whitney ot Massachusetts. This ingenious 
but unfortunate artist, who by his machine doubled the wealth and means 
of employment of his countrymen, and thereby in an especial manner con- 
ferred on the Plantation States a benefit that can seedy be estimated in 
money, was rewarded by South Carolina, North Carolina and Tennessee 
only. The first appropriated $50,000 for the use of his invention within 
her limits; the second laid a tax for five years of 2s. 6d. upon every saw 
in every gin that was mounted within its jurisdiction ; and the last imposed 
a tax of 37 1-2 cents upon every saw, to be continued for four years. Not- 
withstanding these liberal legislative acts, the inventor derived no pecunia- 
ry benefit from his gin. He expended the whole amount received from 
South Carolina (from the other States he received a mere pittance, ) in de- 
fending himself against arbitrary and vexatious suits, and in prosecutions for 
violations of his patent right. Over the grave of this distinguished bene- 
factor of the human race, a monument is erected, with this simple inscrip- 
tion :—“ The inventor of the saw gin.” 


A NEW VEGETABLE RECOMMENDED. 

More true glory is due to the man who introduces a new and valuable 
esculent, than to him who invents the most effective machine for killing his 
fellow-men. Kont Rau: is highly recommended in English papers, as a 
most valuable vegetable, not only nutritious and productive, but as possess- 
ing some quality or immunity that exempts it from the ravages of the fly; 











that time may be admitted, but it would be an error to suppose that it had 
not been planted and used for domestic purposes long before that period, 
not only in Georgia and South Carolina, but on the eastern side of the Chesa 
peake Bay, in Maryland. 

In a very interesting memoir on the cotton plant, by Wurtemarsu B. 
Leasrook, Es@., President of the State Agricultural Society in South Caro- 
lina—evincing much research, and affording another and very entertaining 
evidence of the various and elegant knowledge of the author, it is stated 
that the green seed, or short staple cotton, was certainly cultivated in a 
limited way in Virginia, at least one hundred and thirty years before our 
Revolution. 

In a pamphlet, he further adds, of the date of 1666, entitled a brief des- 
cription of the Province of Carolina on the coast of Florida, the writer, in | 
reference to the Cape Fear settlements, made only two years before, says 
‘they have indigo, tobacco, very good, and cotton wool’ 

Dr. Hewitt, says Mr. L., in bis historical account of South Carolina and 
Georgia, while commenting on the introduction of silk into the former, and 
the products of the earth for which premiums ouglit then to have beengiven 
to those who should bring to market the greatest quantities of them, alludes 
particularly to cotton, and after detailing the manner of planting it, remark, 
that this article, “though not of importance enough to have occupied the 
whole attention of the colonists, might, nevertheless, in conjunction with 
other staples, have been rendered profitable and useful. The following ex. 
cerpts from the memoir referred to, caunot fail to prove interesting to the 
general reader, bearing as it does, and bringing together a mass of curious 
facts, on the natural and commercial history of one of the most valuable of 
all the Agricultural products on which the labour of man has been bestow. 
ed:— 

_ In Wilson's account of the “ Province of Carolinain America,” published 
in 1682, it is stated that cotton of the Cyprus and Malta sort grows well, 
anda good plenty of the seed is sent thither.” In Peter Purry’s description 
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of the Province of Carolina. drawn up in Charleston, in 1781, ‘flax and cot- 
ton, are said to “thrive admirably.” From the journal of Mrs. Pinckney, 
the mother of Gen. Thomas and Gen. Charles C Pinckney,—who, as Miss 
Lucas, when only eighteen years of age, was intrusted with the management 
of the planting interest of her father, the Governor of Antigua, is the tollow- 
ing memorandum :—* July 1, 1739, Wrote to my father to-day a very long 
letter on his plantation affairs—on the pains I had taken to bring the indigo, 
ginger, cotton, lucerne, and casada to perfection, and that | had greater 
hopes from the indigo than any other.” “ June, 1741,—Wrote again to my 
father on the subject of indigo and cotton.’ It is a well authenticated fact 
that, in 17 36, as far north as the 39th degree, cotton on ‘the garden scale’ 
was raised in the vicinity of Easton, in the county of Talbot, on the eastern 
shore of Chesapeake Bay. About forty years afterwards, it was cultivated in 
St. Mary's county, and in the northern county of Cape May in New Jersey 
—also in the county of Sussex in Delaware. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on 











Virginia, written in 1781, says, ‘during this time we have manufactured 


and therefore to be commended as a substitute for turnips. In America, 
there are two great difficulties in the way of a successful cultivation of the 
turnip—that great instrument and dependance in the way of improving 
English husbandry. The first of these difficulties is our liability to long-con- 
tinued and destructive droughts ;—a thing, which, above all others, dis- 
tinguishes our climate from that of England, to our disadvantage. The 
other difficulty is the liability of this valuable plant to destruction by what is 
denominated the turnipfly. This last obstacle opposes turnip culture in 
England as well as in the United States. We have scarcely ever known an 
English or Scotch farmer, on arrival in the United States, who did not go to 
work, on his arrival, to cultivate turnips, confidently expecting to make that 
root here, as in his own country, the root of his success in other branches— 
as it would enable him here, as well as “at home,” to keep a large stock 
of beasts and to accumulate large masses of mamure. One or two years have 
rarely failed to undeceive him, and to disappoint his hopes, when indulged 
to that extent. Our American farmers, however, fly too readily into the other 
extreme, and apparently conclude, that because sometimes the drought 
prevents them even from sowing turnips for their stock, that therefore, no 
root-crop can be raised for that purpose with profit. For ourselves, and ac_ 
cording to our observation, another great impediment to the rearing of tur- 
nips, is not much more the dry weather, than the gross and slovenly neglect 
and delay manifested in the preparation of the ground. No gardener in 
America, prepares his beds for kitchen-vegetables with so much labour and 
care as the English farmer does his turnips. The earth shoald be not only 
made rich, but be perfectly and thoroughly pulverised. Then, with suit 
able addition of appropriate manure, of domestic or imported origin, as ashes, 
lime, guano, bone-dust, or other manures, and not without, no doubt a suffi- 
ciency of roots might be made, to give to their stock at least that small quanti. 
ty of vegetable diet, which is necessary to their health, as we are fully per- 
suaded. There are those who are beginning to maintain, that it is cheaper, 
and more profitable, in the long run, to devote a given quantity of land and 
jabour to Indian-corn, and, with the proceeds of that, buy vegetables, if need 
be, than to rear the vegetables themselves; especially potatoes and turnips. 
Hence it is quite common to see a farmer caught in mid-winter without 
vegetables enough even for his table. Mistaken economy! Most miserable 
management!—The use of roots, at least to a certain extent, is necessary, not 
only to the health of all domestic animals, but contributes to the value o 
their manure, which always bears a just proportion to the nature of their 


food. Ofthe vegetable named at the head of these remarks, it may not be 


too late to get seeds,or it may be that there are some already in the country. 
With every farmer it should be an amusement to ¢ry what is plausibly re- 
commended, and no ambition is ao commendable, as that which prompts the 
farmer to be the first in his neighbourhood to introduce a new vegetable, 
bird, fowl, fruit or flower. His name goes down, in that case, with agree- 
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able associations in the mind of posterity, and all good men unite in blessing 
him who thus augments the chances of subsistence and social enjoyment.— 
Of the Kout Rasi we fiud the following observations in a late English 
agricultural journal—who will be the first to experiment with it in 
America ?— 
KOHL RABI—IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

Smm-—Everything which iu the slightest degree tends to the improvement 
of agriculture is in the present day of so much importance that 1 need not 
apologise to you for troubling you witha few lines ou a subject so interest- 
ing to the cultivators of the soil. The deficiency of the turnip and Swede 
crop, in consequence of the extraordinary drought of the last summer, and 
the innumerable destructive insects, fly, grub, &e., produced by the dry and, 
warm weather, has been a lamentable blow to the farmers of this country 
and should lead agriculturists to endeavour either to eradicate those enemie 
to their hopes, or to introduce a root equally valuable with the turnip, while 
it is lees obnoxious to the attacks of those vermin. The Kohl Rabi appears 
likely to supply this desideratum ; and I wish, by giving you an account of 
my experience of it, to induce the farmers of this country to try it on a 
larger scale. If we can obtain a root (if] may use the Lrishism of calling 
that aroot which grows above ground) producing an amount of food—Ist, 
equal in bulk to the largest crop of Swedish turnips; 2nd, of equal or more 
nutritive qualities; 3rd, uot obnoxious to the attacks of grub or fly; 4th, 
better adapted for keeping through the winter; Sth, capable of being plant- 
ed atany season of the year; Gth, enduring the frost of our winter—we 
shall have obtained one of the most useful and valuable plants which the 
Giver of all good has bestowed upon men. I may be considered too san- 

uine if I attribute all these qualities to the Kohl Rabi, but I feel convinced 
at it deserves the greatest part if not all the praise which Lascribe to it. 
L obtained a sinall quantity of seed iu Germany, last year, and in the month 
of March I sowed (thickly) a patch in a sunny bed in my kitchen garden ; 
the plants soon camo up as thickly 8 possible, much resembling young 
Yroccoli plunts. The dry weather set in; aud I despaired of being able to 
lant them outin the ground which U had prepared for them. After wait- 
mag several weeks, and fearing that the plauts had become almost too old to 
transplant, 1 ventured to do so lest the season should go by. 1 madea 
good strong compost with cow-dung and water from a muddy pond, and 
another sort of diluted pigs’ urine, and in planting each plant (about eigh- 
teen inches apart) I made a good puddle about the roots; ia less than a week 
the plants held up their heads a began to grow vigorously. In October 
I gathered in my crop, and the result is as follows :—On a plot of ground as 
nearly as I can reckon containing 18 perches or lug, Lhad 27 kipe baskets 
fall, weighing on the average 80lbs. each, or, deducting Slbs. for the basket, 
75lbs. each; thus J had 2,025lbs on this small piece of ground, besides 4 
or 5 cwt. of mangel-wurzel and self-set potatoes. This, however, was the 
prodace of the driest season in the memory of man. 1 have no doubt that 
more than double the amount might be expected in any other season.— 
Several of the bulbs weighed 6 or 7ibs. 1 purpose sending few as speci- 
mens to the Gloucestershire Agricultural Show. [sowed some more seed 
<u chance, without any manure, ina soil rather impoverished, in the month 
of June, having waited in vain for rain. The plants came up, but did not 
thrive. During the last month, after I had dug a field of potatoes ina good 
soil, I transferred these sickly plants to the late potato patch, where they 
have taken root, and are growing surprisingly; I purpose letting them 
stand the winter, and have little doubt that they will endure the frost and 
snow. 

Any agricultarist who would like to see them growing, and will apply to 
my bailiff, at Hempsted, is perfectly welcome to inspect the growia. crop. 
The bulb partakes of a mixed character, something between the inside of 
acabbage stalk and a Swedish turnip. When young, they are an excellent 
and delicious table vegetable. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Hemsted Court near, Gloucester, Now 11. 

N. B.—The seed should always be sowu in a bed, and transplanted ; it 
grows more rapidly, and would secure it from the attack of the fly, if it 
were inclined to attack it, which I believe it never is —Gloucestershire 
Chronicle. 
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SUPERIORITY OF OLD EWE MUTTON. 
From the Farmer's Gazette. 
Dandalk, Nov. 1844. 
The following aceonnt will surprise many who have been sheep-feeding ; 
aud, though some may doubt it, it can be proved in every point, and shows 
that ewe mutton is superior, when aged, to what is culled four and five 
wether. The writer bonght a ewe in her third year, on account of her 
breed. The man he got her from had two lambs from her; and the writer 
had her for thirteen years. During that tine, in eleven years, 
She had two lambs in pone . ‘ 
The twelfth year she had ‘ 
The man from whom she was bought 
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Thinking she might have given up breeding, and she being, as his herd 
declared, *‘ mud fat,’ be sold her toa butcher; and having before, in another 
mstance, found old ewe mutton very fine, he took a fore quarter, which 
weighed 19lbs., and two ‘of his friends who got the loins weighed 4lbs. 
of suet out of each, and the butcher stated he sold 9lbs, making 17lbs. of 
snet; and all who ate the mutton (then 16 years) declared it the finest they 
had ever tasted. 

The reasons that no other persons are likely to make the same statement 
are, that any gentleman having a egve that had bred for many years would 
not kill her for his own use, tearing the meat would be so hard he might 
lose a tooth init; the other, for the same reason, that no one would buy a 
quarter of it from the butcher he sold it to. Every gentleman who keeps 
wether mutton for four or five years for his own use. must fee! it stands him 
in Is. a pound, where mine, which was far superior, | was well paid for 
eating. I have been requested by those who ate it to give the statement. 
It shows two matters worth notice to breeders of sheep: first, that they 
can breed from the sume ewe for sixteen years, perhaps more ; and next, 
that when killed they are the finest meat, and the fat like marrow. I can 
have no object but to give information on the subject, as it may make others 
state what will be beneficial, and cause some to keep ewes of good breed 
wuch longer than they otherwise would. I hope it may be made generally 
known, and verify the facts by signing my name. 

Lexxox Biocer. 
— 


Miscellaneous Articles. 
TURKISH VENGEANCE, 

The following ia a ‘ romance of real life,’ which occurred in 1842, in the 
household of Mohammed Ali, Governor of Tophana, and Director-General 
of Artillery :— 

Among his dependents were a Circassian slave girl, of more than ordinary 
beauty, and a Turkish youth, holding the place of valet, or pipe-bearer 
Having been told that this young man was not only ceanenel to address 
the ladies of his establishment, when sent to accompany them in boats or 
carriages, but that direct intelligence was supposed to exist between him 
aad the Circassian, the pacha warned him to beware, and forbade him to 
hold intercourse, of uny kind, with the inmates of the harem. The lovers, 
for so it seems they were, contrived, nevertheless, to communicate for some 
time, without exciting further suspicion. It chanced, however, one after- 
noon, that the pecha, strolling througha portion of his harem overlooking 
the garden, perceived his female slave leaning against the trelliswork blinc 
of the window, and conversing with the object of her attachment, who stood 
outsile. Upon seeing this, Mohammed Ahi retired behind the door curtain, 
listened, and sufficient words soon reached his ears to convince him that the 
girl was guilty—guilty, at least, of loving the youthful Turk. 

The sequel is horrible ; and, unless resting upon authority scarcely to be 
called in question, would not bear narration. Drawing his sword, and rush- 
ri suddenly forward. ere the victim had time to speak or fly, Mohammed 
Ali seized her by the hair, and with one stroke of his Khorassan blade near- 

severed her body. Death, with excruciating agonies, soon ensued, and 
at nightfall the body, according to report, was disposed of in the neighbour- 
Ing Bosphorus. 

Judging, in the meantime, by the unhappy girl’s shrieks, that some miser- 
able fate had befallen ber, the youth flew from the house, and hurried down 
the hill of Beshiktash to the palace of the grand marshal. Riza Pacha, the 
friend and patron of his master. Casting himself upon his knees at the feet 
of this all-powerful functionary, the fugitive told his story, narrated wl at he 
believed to have occurred, and then, reminding Riza Pacha that their fathers 
were boson friends. besought his intercession and protection. After point- 
ing out to the suppliant the extent and gravity of his offence, Riza Pacha 
desired him to remain in the palace, and dispatched a note to Mohammed 

Ali, requesting that pardon might be extended to the offender, asa persona! 

favour to himself, and as a mark of consideration for his own father, the in- 

timate friend of the youth's parent In the course of the day a favourable 
reply was returned, and the young man was directed to resume his usual 
avocations in the topshy naziry’s household. 

This order having been obeyed, matters went on smoothly for three or 

foordays. The pacha, siniling and soft-tongued, made no reference to past 
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repose of his household; whilst the outh, concealing the anguish he felt at 
being the cause of the unfortunate victim’s murder, redoubled his exertions 
to please and satisfy his master. Upon the fourth evening, however, as the 
pacha was seated in his garden, opposite to the window within which he had 
enacted the hideous duty usually entrusted to the cominon headsman, he was 
observed to start, compress his lips, and finger his rosary with more than 
usual rapidity. His handsome and usually serene countenauce became 
clouded ; pon after fixing a stern and searching look upon his pardoned at- 
tendant, he bade him walk up the alley, and pluck a flower from one of the 
carnation plants placed beneath the fatal window. The youth bowed and 
turned his back to obey. At this moment the pacha made asignal to the 
cavasses usually attendant upon his persou ; three or four of these men in- 
stantly stepped forward, and ere the smoke curling from Mahommed Ali's 
lips had vanished, all was over—a bright blade glittered in the evening sun- 
beams and a headless trunk rolled upon the shell-strewed walk. As the 
head fell, Mohammed Ali rose, mounted his horse, and —— to sunset 
prayer at the convent of the Mevlevy Dervishes at hiktash.— Three 
Years in Constantinople. 








VISIT TO EUGENE SUE. 

We lately had the pleasure of visiting the retreat of our celebrated ro- 
mance writer, Hugene Sue. Madam —-— and myself were permitted to 
enter the laboratory in which have been composed so many pages of stir- 
ring interest—so many powerful pictures of real life. It pertectly corres- 
ponds with what I had read of it, and what I had imagined it to be. We 
first passed through a pretty little garden, like those portrayed by Watteau. 
It contained a fountain and doves; the loves only being wanting to com- 
plete it. Groups of verdant trees and shrubs please the eye by their pic- 
turesque arrangements, aud at the same time produce the effect of extend- 
ed space. Arustic arbour serves as a sort of ante-chamber to what Eugene 
Sue calls his caves ornées. These are a delicious suite of perfumed and 
shady boudoirs, into which daylight softly peuetrates, blended with the rich 
hues of some finely painted Gothic windows. The furniture and adornments 
comprise the most costly productions of manufacture and art, together with 
many remarkable curiosities. Among the latter is the carved easel, present- 
ed by the city of Ghent to Mieris, and at which he painted several of his 
most highly esteemed pictures. These objects would be more than sufli- 
cient to rivet the attention of the visitor, were it not absorbed by the fase1- 
nating conversation of him who has impressed the seal of his high genius 
on the most ordinary details of every-day life. Among the family portraits 
which adorn one of the apartments, I regretted not seeing en style Pompa- 
dour, the delineated features of one of the most captivating women who 
graced either the old or the new world. JT allude to the beautiful mother 
of Eugene Sue. At the early age of fifteen, that lady inspired the redoubt- 
able Bolivar with au ardent passion, which, as it met with no return on her 
part, obliged her to quit South America. She came to France, and some 

ears afterwards she 1oarried Dr. Sue, the King’s physician, whose excellent 
seen and cultivated mind had greater charms for her than the laurels of the 
conqueror. In the course of our conversation with Eugene Sue, it would 
uot have been easy to avoid speaking of the > Wandering Jew,’ and the dan- 
ger that attended the bold act of unmasking 80 mischievous and powerful 
a body as the Jesuits. He informed us that they had made fruitless attempte 
to intunidate him by anonymous letters—those fatal weapons with which 
they iuflicted on Villemain the blow from which his health will probably 
never recover. Ile also made us acquainted with some of the disclosures 
which he is daily receiving, respecting the perfidious intrigues and the dark 
machinations of th: «above-named reverend brotherhood. He is in the con- 
tinual receipt of correspondence from Prussia and Belgium; and the Swiss 
Cantons, in which there ia a great feeling of hostility to the encroaching 
spirit of the fraternity, propose sending to Eugene Sue a testimonial of their 
sympathy. It consists of a time-piece, a miracle of the art of clock-work, 
recently made at Geneva.— Court Journal. 





DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 

Excavations have been undertaken by the French government near the 
ruins of Nineveh, and drawings made of the sculptures and copies of the 
inscriptions discovered, under the management of MM. Botta and Flandin 
It appears from a letter in the Malta Times, dated Constantinople, January 
7, 1845, that the examination of the ruins had been completed, and that M. 
Flandin had returned there, on his way to France, with the result of his la- 
bours. Fifteen chambers, some above an hundred feet in length, and evi- 
deutly forming a part of a magnificent palace, have been opened. Their 
walls are entirely covered witli iuscriptions aud eculptures. The latter are, 
almost without exception, historical, and illustrate events of the highest in- 
terest, sieges, naval manceuvres, triumphs, single combats, &c. The inscrip 
tions are in a cuneiform character, closely resembling that found in the mid- 
dle column of the inscriptions of Persepolis, Hamadan (Ecbatana), and 
Bisutun, and in the earlier inscriptions of Van. Kach wall bears two rows 
of sculptures, one placed above the other; and the inscriptions, containing 
generally about twenty lines, are graven between Frequently, however, 
they also occur on the garments of figures, or on towns und other objects 
found in the bas-reliefs There cannot be a doubt that they are a portion of 
the historical records of a kingdom. ([t is well known that hitherto this 
class of cuneiform character, which is frequently called the Median, has 
batHed the researches of Oriental scholars. The results already obtained in 
deciphering the simpler form of the arrow-hended, will, it is probable, 
afford a clue to the more complicated character. ¢ Should this be the case, 
we may anticipate the recovery of the records of an empire whose extent 
and power were the wonder of the Eastern world, and of whose very ex- 
istence we have but the vaguest and most unsatisfactory notices. The 
sculptures are said to be perfectly original in design and execution, and to 
have uo connexion with Greek art. Their spirit and beauty are astonish- 
ing; and to those who have been accustomed to look upon the Greeks as the 
only masters of the imitative arts, they will furnish new mutter for inquiry 
und eelecton —<Létovarg Gazette. 





THE IMMENSITY OF THE UNIVERSE 


The space in which the systems composing the universe move is illimita- 
ble. Were we to attempt toassign its limits, what could we imagine to be 
beyond? The number of worlds is infinitely great ; it 1s inexpressible, indeed, 
by numbers. A ray of light traverses 180,000 miles in # second of time 
A year comprises millions of seconds, yet there are fixed stars 60 immeasuras 
bly distant, that their light would require billions of years to reach our eyes.— 
We are acquainied with animals possessing teeth, and organs of motion and 
digestion, which are wholly invisible to the naked eye. Other animals exist, 
which, if measurable, would be found many thousands of times smaller, 
which, nevertheless, possess the same spparatus. These creatures, in the 
same manner as the larger animals, take nourishment, and are propagated by 
means of ova, which must, consequently, be again many hundreds of times 
smaller then their own bodies. it is only because our organs of vision are 
imperfect, that we do not perceive creatures a million times smaller than 
these. What variety and what infinite gradations do the constituents of 
our globe present to us in their properties and their conditions! There are bo- 
dies which are twenty times heavier than an equal volume of water; there are 
others which are ten times lighter, the ultimate particles of which cannot 
be known by the most powerful microscopes. Finally, we have starlight 
—that wonderful messenger which brings us daily intelligence of the contin- 
ued existence of numberless worlds, the expression of an immaterial essence 
which no longer obeys the !aws of gravitation, and ye’ manifests iteelf to 
our senses by innumeraole effects. Even the light of the sun—sith the 
arrival of which upon the earth inanimate nature receives life and motion— 
we cleave asunder into rays, which, without any power of illumiuvation, 
produce the most important alterations and decompositions in organic nature. 
We separate from light certain rays, which exhibit among themselves a diver- 
sity as great as existe amongst colours. But nowhere do we observe cither a 
beginning or anend.—Liebig’s Letters on Chemusiry (Second Series.) 





VALENTINE. 
BY A PALE ONTOLOGIBT. 

Borne upon Pterodactyle’s wing, 

This heart, which once you deemed of stone, 
Model of mhids! to thee | bring, 

And offer it to thee alone. 

Not Owen, pondering o’er bone . 
Of great Dinornis, fonder grew 

Of mighty wingless birds unknown 
Than 1, sweet muid, of you! 


The Glyptodon, which Darwin found 
Beside the South Atlantic main, 
Was in no harder armour bound 
Than that my spirit did enchaiu ; 
Till, bade by thee, Love rent in twain 
The fetters which my fancy tied 
To boulder, glacier, and moraine, 
And bore me to thy side! 


Like some fantastic Trilobite 





events, and treated his attendant as if nothing had occurred to disturb the 


That perished in silurian see 


April 12 
And long lay hid from mortal sight, ~ 
So was the heart I yield to thee. 
Now from its stony matrix free, 
Thy palwontologic skill 
Once more hath called it forth to be 
The servant of thy will! 
Geological Society, Feb. 14. 
a 


Summary, 


Colonel Langlois recently gratified his Parisian friends with a view of his 
wonderful panorama of the battle of Eylaa. The panorama is fitted up in 
the Champs Elysées, and the picture is painted by Colonel Langlois, who 
himself was engaged in the battle, The perspective is admirabl managed, 
and nothing can exceed tke natural effect of the figures and cher objects 
which compose the ensemble of the grand epic representation. 


French Antiquarian Intelligence.—In the church of St. Pierre at Chartres 
are twelve curious paintings in enamel, representing the twelve apostles.— 
They were broughtduring the revolution from the magnificent Clateau of 
Anet, near Paris (then destroyed.) One bears the signature L. L., which 
shows them to have been the work of Leonard le Limousin, an artist in 
enamel, and valet de chambre to Henry IL. of France. In the gallery of 
the Louvre are two curious paintings of the same nature, one representing 
Henry IL as St Thomas; the other, Admiral Chabot as St Paul. 

It had been remarked by some Freuch antiquaries, that figures of women 
with their eyes bandaged up represented, during the middle ages, Faith— 
as believing without seeing. M. Didron maintains, on the contrary, that 
this style of emblematic tigure, which is of frequent occurrence in win- 
dows, in mss., and in sculptured groups, during the middle ages, was in- 
tended to represent the Jewish religion as distinguished from the Christian. 
She has her eyes blinded because she would not recognise the Messiah in 
Jesus Christ, and refused to believe that the prophecies had been accom- 
plished. 

Sometimes also the tables of the Mosaic law, thrown down, are repre- 
sented by the side of this figure: and very commonly she has on her head 
a crown falling off, or she bears a standard just breaking, a dress becoming 
unfastened, or a cloak flying off her shoulders. She is always represented- 
in opposition and as a pendant to the Church, which is typified by a female 
figure with a crown and a cloak fitting firmly, with a cross and a chalice.— 
A ~e example of thisis to be found in a as. Bible, Mo. 6829, Bibliothéque 
Royale. 

In the Cathedral of Poitiers are no fewer than 70 stalls of the 13th cen- 
tuary, with sculptured portions of the beginning of the 14th. They are 
much disfigured by paint, but are otherwise in good preservation. A beau- 
tiful eugraving of the most interesting among them, representing an archi- 
tect at work, compass in hand, is given in the last number of M. Diron’s An- 
nales Archéologiques. 


Hrpkacric Loconotive.—We have heard much of the successful appli- 
cation of hydraulic pressure to every kind of propulsion, by sea and land. 
The principle, we saleatiend, is, by means of machinery, to regenerate the 
power extended, so that every impulse, instead of exhausting, reinforces 
it; and thus the action is continued with unabated force ad infinitum. We 
are not further informed: and caa only add, that the invention has been un- 
der the consideration of 6 government-board, and has seemed to deserve 
very grave attention. 

Tuk Traxsposixg Praxo-rorte.—To those whose musical education has 
been superficial and external, whose fingers, rather than their heads, have 
been the objects of cultivation, this invention will prove of great value.— 
But its utility doesnot stop with them. The influence of the weather, the 
state of the temperature ofa salon, the timidity ofasinger, (not to speak of 
caprice and ambition,) will very often render necessary a transposition of a 
cavatina or @ ecera in Which a rapid succession of changes in the h wmony 
may arise, perplexing to any but the most adroit musician : in this case, the 
invention now under our notice is of vast importance. But what is the in- 
vention? How does itact? Does it disfigure, or disarrange the piano-forte ¢ 
Does it interfere with the action, or reader the strings liable toa varying 
degree of tension? It does nothing of the kind. By a delicate and conceal 
ed organization it affords to the player a power of transposing a composition 
four whole tones, ascending or descending without any important loss of 
compass, while nothing is wanting either to the tone or intouation o! the in- 
strument, which has been produced by the French inventor with a high de- 
gree of elegance and perfection. 

Roman Antiquities.—There has just been discovered at Auch, in the 
Plaine de Gers, near the site of the ancient Augusta, a beautiful specimen of 
the Roman mosaic. The part already cleared measures about four feet in 
length, by about two feet 8 inches in width. It is of the Gallo-Roman 
epoch, so remarkable for the purity of its design.— Galignani. 


Four or five hundred Roman medals, of the largest size and in perfect pre- 
servation, have been found by a labourer in the ruins of the old chateau of 
Larcy le Chatel (Nievre). They are for the most part of the dates of Adrian, 
Sabinus, Marcus Aurelius, #tius, Antoninus, Faustina, Verus Lurillns, Com- 
modue Crispinus, and Septimus Severus, going back to 117 of the Christian, 
or 192 of the Roman era.—Jbid. 

Price or Tea 1x 1680.—These are to give notice to persons of quality, 
that a small parcel of most excellent tea is by accident fallen into the hands 
of a private person to be sold; but that noue may be disappointed, the low - 
est price is 30s. a pound, and not any to be sold under a pound weight, for 
which they are desired to bring a convenient box. Enquire at Mr. Thomas 
Eagle's, at the King’s Head, in St James's market.—Losdon Gazette, 
Dec. 16, 16380. 

Hyrpropwosia py THY Bite ov a Heartay Horsk.—A strong hostler, 
aged 30, never bitten by a mad dog, but threes years ago a healthy horse, to 
which he was giving fodder, bit him on the left fore-arm, but the wound 
healed by iteelf without any perceptible scar. Now, after a restless night, 
the patient was found labouring eoder all the symptoms of hydrophobia. He 
did not complain of particular pains, but of inexpressible anguish, by which 
he was forced to throw himself about constantly, to move the limbs violently, 
and to scream out incessantly. His consciousness was unaffected, he showed 
uo tendency to bite, and could control himself sufficiently. The conjanc- 
tiva was highly congested ; the pupils contracted: respiration accelerated 
and difficult; the skin moderately warm and moist. The patient spat fre 

uently, and expectorated a tough scanty mucus, the pituitous membrane of 
the mouth being very red and dry. The pulse was sinall and irregular, and 
a bright light increased the patient’s anguish considerably. He was dead 
in nine hours after the commencement of the attack.—Medical T'imes. 


Epvucation 1s Russta.—A letter from St. Petersburg, of the 11th inst. 
states that an order has just been i ssued, regulating the olaeution of women 
in Russia. The Emperor in accord with the Empress, has determined to 
submit their mental culture to the jurisdiction of a central board of directors, 
divided inte three sectious—for St. Petersburg, for Moscow, and for the 
provinces respectively. Prince Peter of Oldenburg is appointed President 
of the Board. 

A Goop Lanptorp —We have the pleasure to state that his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham, in making amends for the short “ crop of last sea- 
son, has presented his tenantry with oil cakes according to their s€veral hold- 
ings. Already 100 tons have been delivered, and more than 50 tons are 
ordered to be delivered. This, at £11 per ton is no trifling bonus to his 
tenants, and is gratefully received by them asa most welcome and muniti- 
cent gilt.—Bucks Herald. 

‘Bur’— But’ is to me a more detestable combination of letters than ‘no’ 
itself. No isa surly honest fellow, speaks his mind atonce. But is a sneak- 
ing, evasive, half-bred, exceptions sort of a conjunction, which comes to pull 
away the cup when itis at your lips— 

It does allay 
The good preceded ; fie upon ‘ but yet.’ 
But yet is ajailor to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.—Sir Walter Scott. 


A HINT To LecTURERS.—I have seen many Chartist and Anti-Bread Tax 
lectures advertised in the manufacturing districts, but I never heard of any 
lectures given with a view to convey correct information to the people on 
the influences that regulate the natural price of labour, and yet of all infor- 
mation there is none which it is of more importance for the poor workmen 
to receive.—Kohi’s England. 

Common sexse.—Fine sense, and exalted sense, are not half so valuable 
as common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man of gense; and 
he that will carry nothing about him but gold, will be every day at a los 
for ready change.— Browne. 





The Bell for York Minster.—The bell, intended to be put up in the South 
Tower of York Minster, has receatly been manufactured at the foundry of 
the Messrs. Mears, Whitechapel, it being larger than any other in the United 
Kingdom. Its weight exceeds 12 tons; it is 7 feet 7 mches in height, and 
| its diameter is 8 feet 4 inches, being heavier by 7 tons than the celebrated 
‘Tom,’ of Lincoln, and by 5 tons than ‘Old Tom,’ of Oxford. 


The metal 
took 12 days to cool, from the 1 


c n 3th of January, when it was poured into th: 
mould, to the 30th ult. The clapper is not yet put in, but this will weigh 


between 3 and 4 cwt. The cost of it is about 2,0002., raised by voluntary 
subscription. 
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Ruperial Parliament. 


House of Lords, Feb. 27. 
THE RUBRIC. 

Earl FORTESCUE said, that in presenting the petition of which notice 
had been given in his behalf, he trusted that in justice to those who had 
signed it ieir lordships would allow him to state shortly the proceedings 
which had led to its adoption, because although those proceedings were in 
themselves of a local nature and confined to a particular locality, yet when 
taken in connection with opinions that had been expr , and with events 
that had occurred, both before and after their adoption in other places, he 
thought they were entitled to that attention which he should not venture to 
claim for them if they stood abstractedly by themselves. On the 19th of last 
November, the right rev. prelate who presided over the diocese of Exeter, 
and whom he (Earl Fortescue) was happy to see in his place, addressed a 

toral letter to the clergy of his diocese, in which, after enjoming a more 
strict aud uniform conformity with the general directions of the Prayer Book, 
he ordered the use ofthe surplice when a sermon was preached, aad tor a 
part of the communion service. Whether the right rev. prelate was correct 
or notin bis construction of the law on the subject, he would not take upom 
himself to say; but be that as it might, he thought that the discussion which 
had taken piace in the chapter at Exeter must have prepared the right rev. 
prela'e for some considerable opposition and difficulty in carrymg his direc- 
tions into effect, although he believed he was not prepared for the amount of 
resistance that he experienced. Upon the promulgation of that letter, which 
he believed was addressed to the clergy through the deans rurul of the dio- 
cese, aconsiderable number of the clergy felt a great objection to a depar- 
ture from the course which they had followed; but certam it was that that 
letier produced a degree of ferinent and opposition on the part of the lay 
members of their congregations, accompanied with an amount of excitement 
that he had rarely seen exceeded even in the heat of election contests, with 
this material p+ ecco that the excitement was occasioned without the 
slightest reference to political party feeling, and that the question was taken 
up by the most religious and moral portion of the people; and he must also 
add that it was coulined almost, if not entirely, to members of the Establish- 
ed Church. Kequisitions were sent to the church wardens, and meetings 
called, at which resolutions were passed, strongly vituperating the right rev. 
prelate. Some of the resolutions were couched in his (Earl Fortescue’s) 
opivion in too strong language, but taey were adopted in many of the prin- 
c:pal towns of Eugland, and « very strong feeling was excited in the minds 
of the different cougregations at the change in the accustomed mode of per- 
forming the Church service, indicating, a» they considered it did, a tenden- 
cy to a departure trou the generally established practice of the Protestant 
Gharch, «nd an approximation to the usages and practice of the Church of 
Rome. After that ferment had prevailed for about three or four weeks, 
more or less, the right rev. prelate very properly and prudently, in his 
(Karl F.’s)op mon, wrote a second letter,cancelling the directions he had giv- 
eu in the first letter, and desiring thet things should revert to their former 
course. Lasy as it was to stir the storm, the right rev. prelate found it much 
more difficult to bring things back to the state In which they were before his 
first letter was issued. Although the sucplice nad been worn by the clergy 
during the sermon, without any opposition ou the part of the congregations, 
while the directions in the first letter of the right rev. prelate remained ope- | 
rative,yettuere was the greatest dissatisfaction telt at the practice being contin- | 
ued aiter the withdrawal of his lordship’s letter; aud in one case, which 
was perfectly familiar to the right rev. lord, in a parish ia the city of Exe- 
ter, where the minister had for two years worn the surplice, and which had 
always been worn by his predecessor when preaching, there was 60 great it 
storin of discoutent uccasioued to and expressed by the parishioners, that | 
the mivister {ound himself? compelled, with the sanction of the right rev. 
prelate, to abandon it. Ta that state of things the parties whose petition he 
shonld have the honour of presenting to their lordships felt it their duty to 
appeal to that house. 

‘The firet potitiun that he should present was one from the city of Exeter, 
nnaviinouwily agecet to at a meeting couvened by the inayor, composed of 
persons of all parties, but he believed that the majority of them were op- 
posed to the opinions wuich be entertained. Tae petition was sigued by 
upwards of 3200 adult members of the Church. The petitioners stated 
that they approached the right hon. house deeply impressed with the great 
privileges av | b.essings they had enjoyed as members of the Established 
Charch, concerning the ancient and conflicting laws and regulations of the 
Charch, which, boing incompatible with the Protestaut feelings of the peo- 
ple, had, with the cousent of the bishops, long fallon intu disuse, and be- 
come obsolete; that the attempted revival of those forms had destroyed 
uniformity in tue Church, rendered the practice of one divcese at variauce 
with that of another, created discord between the clergy aud the congrega- 
tious, dove violence to the deeply-rocted opinions and teelings of her Miujes 
ty’s Protestant subjects, and thus endangered the peace, union, and stability 
of the Established Church. That while impressed with those feelings, their 
petitioners had seen with alarm the recént directionof the lord bishop of 
the diocese, urging them to return to the fall observance of the rubric: and 
that uie attempt to carry out such directions had destroyed the peace and 
unity of the Church in the worship of Almighty Ged, and tended further to 
en laiger the establishment. That such alterations only should be made in 
Divine worship as those in authority should, from time to time, feel neces- 
sary; und that, as declared by the Articles of the Church, the Protestant or 
National Church Lad authority to abolish ceremonies made only by man’s 
authority, so that all things might be done for the best. Their petitioners 
therefore preyed their mglit hon. honse to adopt such alterations of the ru- 
brie as would establish that uniformity whici had been adopted up to the 
preseut tiie, and thus relieveing the existiug wahappy differences, and re- 
store unity and peace to the National Protestant Church. Such was the 
petition that had been unanimously adopted by a very large meeting of the 
members of the Church of England at Exeter, and feelings similar to those 
expressed inthe petition were entertained by a large portion both of the 
clergy and laity within ihe conaty with which he { arl Fortescue] was 
connected, if not within the whole of the diocese. But the evil which had 
arisen, producing that fermentand excitement in the minds of both the cler- 
gy and laity, was not the only one that had sprung outof, what he must call 
with every feeling of respect for his lordship, tie most unfortunate letter of 
the right reverend prelate. Men's attention having been called to the sub- 
ject, they were led to inquire whether all the requirements of the rabric 
had been fully carried out by the bench of bishops themselves, and it ap- 
peared, as he understeod, that with respect to the conferring of ordination 
and of conticmation, the rubric maustof necessity be violated by the right 
reverend prelates. The rubric, with respect to confirmation, required that 
the bishop should lay his hand separately, and also repeat the prayer sepa- 
rately, upon every child whom he coutirmed. He was quite aware that it 
would be absurd to insist upon the necessity of such a course beiug adopt- 
ed. No benefit could arise from therubric being fulfilled, in that part, to 
the very letter. But theirlordships would allow him to say that many per- 
sons were perhaps of opinion that the rubric which required a white gown 
to be used instead of a black one was not more uecessary for the promul- 
gation of sound doctrines, according to the real sense of Church discipline, 
than the other, and they might very naturally be of opinion that if the one 
might, with impunity, be violated, there was no sense in insisting upon the 
other. They were not matters of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, for a person vi- 
olating them subjected himself to a prosecution at the next assizes, and in 
the case of conviction to imprisonment for the first offence. The same pen- 
alty wasattachable to the second offence, and for the third offence the par- 
ty reudered himself liable to imprisonment for life. And he believed, as 
the rubric now stood, thatif a bishop, in performing the rite of confirma- 
tion, neglect to lay his hand upou each several child that he coufirmed—if 
he did not insist upon each child having a godfather and godmother, he sub- 
jected himself to pains and penalties. 

Could anything . more absurd, or was it right arubric which was derived 
from a statute should be suffered to continue when it contained provisions 
so inpossible to be carried out! He did feel with the petitioners that usages 
and ceremonies which had by the common consent of both the laity aud the 
heads of the Church been disused for a considerable time ought not to be 
revived at the instigation ofany individual, however high his station, or 
conscientious might be the motives by which he was actuated: and he did 
think that the legislature ought to interpose, if not for the purpose of estab- 
lishing absolute unifurmity in the worship of the Church throughout all the 
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churches in England, at least for the purpose of expunging, by legislative 
euactments, sack rubrics as could not conveniently be carried into practice, 
and, if not absolutely to state what was to be observed in every case, at | 
least to point out what might or might not be done. He had accide va ly met | 
with a pamphlet which had just been published, and it expressed so well 
lordships read a very short pass ige from it. The pamphlet was the work | 
of the tev. C. Be uson, the Master of the Temple, whom he lad no doubt 
many of their lordships had heard wit 
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stating that the observance of the rubric was founded by the entire body of 
the clergy, Mr. Benson observed that there was some rubrics which had for 
several generations been solemnly disregarded by the whole body of the 
clergy, by the archbishops, bishops, and priests, and he then proceeded to 
say what was to be done, and by whom. “ The question,” he said, “is se- 
riously before us, and the answer ought to be we | considered. It was in 
vain to attempt to put off the settlement of the existing struggle to some 
indeterminate period, and in the mean time to recommend mutual forbear- 
auce Thestruggle has been allowed to go on too long and too far; be- 
sides, it is in its own nature one which both parties feelto be of too much 
consequence to be given up without the dis*inct understanding as to what 
the future course of conduct on the part of the Church will be. It is 
not a mere dispute about forms and rites, and dresses and decorations, bat 
about that which is looked upon as the first step towards the establishment 
of principles and practice for the introduction of which they are advocates. 
The wartare is between those cloaking themselves as Catholics, and those 
determined to carry out the reformation to the fullest extent ;” and he con- 
cluded by stating ‘that “the only mode in which the matter can be settled 
is by a revision of the rubric by the authority of parliament.” That was 
what the petitioners prayed for; and it was because he hoped the subject 
would not bé thought of slight consequence that he cordially supported the 

rayer contained in the petition which he now begged to present to their 
fo ships. He had also to present another petition, differently worded, but 
to a similar effect, which had been agreed to by a very numerous and re- 
spectable meeting of members of the Church of England in the town of 
South Molton. He begged also to present a petition to the same effect from 
members of the Church of iegienil inthe parish of Athington, sitaated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Exeter; and lastly, a petition froma much- 
respected friend, the Rev. Dr. Carwithen, who states :— 

“ That your petitioner is, no less by inclination than by duty, sincerely at- 
tached to the Protestant Church of Englandand Ireland asby law established. 

“ That your petitioner is, and always has been, very desirous to perform 
his clerical ministrations in such manner and form as the rubrics require 
and custom has sanctioned; but in the present very excited state of the di- 
oces of Exeter, and in consequence of three pastorial letters of the bistiiop 
of that see, as it appears to your peeieeeee of very uncertain and ditte- 
rent import, your petitioner is at a loss how to act with safety to himsel{ and 
satisfaction to his parishioners in his official ministry ; and that, moreover, it 
appears to your petitioner that the difficulty can only be gotten rid of by 
legislative enactments, as under the existing laws neither the archbishops 
nor bishops, individually or collectively, can alter or dispense with a single 
provision contained in the rubrics.” 

In conclusion, he begged to present the petitions, andconsidering the im- 
portance of the subject, he hoped he should not be considered out of order 
in moving that they should be printed. 

The BISHOP of EXETER was anxious to occupy the attention of the 
house for a short time, while he answered the speech of the noble earl who 
had just addressed them. He made no complaint whatever of the speech 
of his noble friend, which was marked throughout with fairness and candour, 
and he was sure that his noble friend would not do him the injustice to 
doubt that he was ready to defend himself upon any fit occasion, whenever 
charges were brought against him, in any fit place, for any part of his coa- 
duct ia the diocese. And if it were possible for him to perinit himself to 
enter into a defence of his conduct, and to choose the place in which to make 
that defence, he should say “ let me have the House of Lords; it is a high- 
apirited body, ever actuated by the strictest sense of justice.” But he 
could not permit himself to ask their lordships to hear ns defence on that 
oceasion. He was a spiritual lord, charged with the spiritual care of a dio- 
cose; an officer in the Church of Christ, and responsible for his conduct to 
the Church on earthalone. He should, therefore, feel it was due to himself, 
to tha Church, and, perinit him to say, to their lordships, that he sould at 
once refuse to enter into a defence of his conduct on that occasion: hat al- 
thouzh he would not enter into a defence, he had no hesitation whatever in 
makiug a statement in answer to the speech of the noble earl, who, although 
he wassnre he intended to state fairly and fully what his (the Bishop of 
Lixeter’s) conduct had been, was either not aware of them or had forgotten 
tostate all the particulars. With their lordships’ permission, therefore. he 
would state what really had taken place, as far as * understood it. A right 
rev. friend (understood to be the Bishop of Gloucester) would know chat 
one of the etfects of the excitement that had for some time prevailed iu Eng- 
laud on ecclesiastical subjects, had beeu to induce many clergymen to feel 
that it was their bounden duty, in compliance with a stringent vow they 
wok at their ordination, and as often as they were admitted to a cure, to tol- 
low out the law of the Church in the performance of Divine service. Ma 
of these reverend individuals had applied tu him to know whether he would 
permit them to do so, and he had not hesitated to say “ most undoubtedly ; 
[applaud the faithfulness that induces to feel your consciences bound to act 
according to your vow.”’ But matters had not stopped there ; if they had, ke 
should still have forborne taking the step which he had felt it his duty to 
take. Several complaints were made to him against those reverend indi- 
viduals, which he was bound as their ecclesiastical judge to hear judicially, 
aud to decide according to the law of the Church. He then heard, from 
many sides, that it was impossible the bishop could leave the diocese in 
such a state ; and he felt that if it was the duty of the clergy, of whom com. 
plaints were made at Falmouth, Plymouth, and other places, to perforin the 
service in a particular way in these places, it was also the duty of the clergy 
elsewhere to perform it in a similar way. Under those circumstances what 
was he to do? Why he called upon hs canonical council, the chapter of 
Exeter, to assist him with their advice. Nineteen members of that body 
were present, aud more than two-thirds of them advised him to take the step 
which he subsequently took, and among them was every single member 
who was resident and charged with the cure of a parish ; aud at the two 
meetings which were held every one of the members told him he was quite 
certain that an order coming out from authority would be met by the peo- 
ple with less disapprobabiou than it was to be supposed such an order would 
otherwise be tet with. Under these circuinstances he had pnt forth that 
first letter, on which the noble earl had commented. He should state that 
undoubtedly great disappointment was felt by him and all those clergy who 
had recommended the issuing of the order at the manner in which tliat let- 
ter was received; but there were, although he shculd not enter ixto the 
matter, extraordinary circumstances preceding and succeeding the promul- 
gation of his letter which could not have been expected. Unquestionably, 
however, such excitement did take place as the aaiie earl had dilated on.— 
But what were the facts? The noble earl had said, and truly, that he (the 
Bishop of Exeter) had called upon all his clergy to wear the surplice. There 
were two questions at issue, and he had argued thus: “ They say that the 
surplice is the badge of a party. Some do and others do not wear it. It 
ought to cease to be the badge of party, aud it will cease to be so if all wear 
it. And therefore, although it is enjoined by the rubric, yet it se 
the fair result of the law of the Church ; aud if | am bound to settle the di- 
versity of opinion then existing, you shall all wear it.” The attempt was, 
unfortanately, not successful. ‘There was a great clamour made, and it was 
designated as Popish. When he found that was the case, as the order for 
wearing the sc mi was aiatter that he could withdraw, he immediately 
withdrew the surplice order. He did so as soon as he discovered that it 
was objectionable to the feelings of the laity in many great towns He did 
not know that it was so throughout his diocese in the country. Te did not, 
however, withdraw the order about the rubric, because having pat forth the 
order calling upon the clergy to comply with their duties, he felt that he 
ought not to do so; but subsequently, when the most rev. prelate put forth 
his paternal and pastoral letter, in which he recommended that things should 
remain as they were until quietude and peace had been restored in the 
country—after that most reverend prelate had taken the matter up serious- 
ly, he immediately acted upon his letter, and advised his clergy to act ac- 
cordingly. ‘There was also another very important consideration that in- 
duced him to take the course which he did take. 

Unhappily, the Prayer Book, much as he was sure it was venerated by 
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ways felt that that had been the struggle ground on 
Us ant, malicious impugner of parts of the Book of Prayer 
ad t _ That, then, was an additional reason which had influenced 
him in seeking to bring all things to a state of uniformity. The noble earl 
had said that the course which had been pursued was an attempt to bring in- 
to operation ancient usages which had long fallen into disuse; and that in 
the petition froin South Molton, which the noble earl had signed, and which 
he had been the prianl val mover in induemg the meeting—he did not say 
invidiously—to adopt, the petitioners were described as individuals forming 
a congregation which attended worship in the church of South Molton, The 
petition he believed said, ‘The inhabitants of South Molton,’ but at all 
events they were persous who worshipped in the church of South Molton. 
The meeting, it appeared, was called, and certain resolutions were passed, 
containing the usu 1 declarations about Popery. The noble lord had stated, it 
was true, thathe did not belong to the class of persons who were invited to 
the meeting, but that he trusted his presence would not be deemed an in- 
trusion. Of course so distinguished a person as the lord lieutenant and cus- 
tos rotulorum of the county, and a distinguished member of that house, 
could not be an unwelcome visitor, and they therefore received him with 
joy and thankfulness, aud did what was not'ty be surprised at, threw their 
own resolutions into the fire and adopted the resolution of the noble earl. He 
(the Bishop of Exeter) made no complaint of that. The only persons who 
had a right to complain, were those composing the meeting, and they had 
waived their right, and adopted the noble earl and his sentiments. 
The petition he thought expressed the opinion rather of the noble 
earl than of the people of South Molton. The petition stated that the 

etitioners Were impressed with a feeling that the recent clianges, made b 
righ authority, in the mode of divine service, would revive usages whic 
had become obsolete and had fallen into disuse. But now he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) had a great advantage. He felt that he was standing face to face 
with the noble earl, and this, as their lordships might well conceive, was @ 
great refreshment to him, after the discussions he had been obliged to enter 
into, and the sort of people with whom he had had recently to deal. It was, 
he declared, a great satisfaction to him to find himself personally opposed to 
so generous and so just an opponent as the noble earl, who woul kindly 
tell him what all this was about (laughter.) The noble earl would perhaps 
tell him and their lordships what were the ceremonies and the usages which 
had fallen into disuse that he had ordered hisclergy to observe. The noble 
lord would have an opportunity—the house would no doubt allow the noble 
earl an opportunity—and he hoped that the noble lord would take advan- 
tage of it, to state what those usages and ceremonies were which were re- 
erred to. There had also been a petition from Exeter—a petition emanat- 
ing from a most respectable meeting, presided over by the mayor, who was 
one of the most respectable mayors in thekingdom, and who had acted most 
impartially on the occasion, au! lie (the Bishop of Exeyer) had no complaint 
to make of anything that was said there. In fact, there was but one speech 
at the meeting which he had permitted himself to read, for reading news 
papers, as their lordships might believe, had not been very extensively prac- 
tised on. ’ 

He had, however, received an account of the meeting from one who was 
present, who desciibed the meeting as singularly moderate iu its tone. But 
there was one speech which he determined to read and judge for himself. 
This was the speech of the learned judge—not a judge of one of the courts 
of justice, but a judge in a bankruptcy court—appointed to that situation, he 
believed, by his noble friend on the woolsack. No doubt the learned gentle- 
man was a ve ry excellent judge, though not very well known at Westmins- 
ter Hall, but the best history of his qualitication would be to say that he 
belonged to that highly-gifted class, ‘barristers of five years’ ‘standing’ 
(laughter). This learned person did not think of applying to parli:ment on 
the subject, for though a petition has been preseuted by the noble earl, that 
petition, he believed, originally formed no part of the business of the meet- 
ing, but it was adopted in consequence of the example set by the noble earl. 
In the first instauce, the meeting was called to consider of the propriety of 
un address to the Queen and not to decide upon a petition to caslinhhent, 
but the high example of the noble earl was imitated by the Mayor of Exeter, 
anda very good petition was the result. But for his own part he must say, 
it would have been more coustitutional, mach more in son for the peti- 
tioners not to Lave come to pardament, but to have gone to the Qucen, and 
for this reason, if her Majesty was advised to take steps in the matter, she 
could settle the business on constitutional principles, and according to the 
laws of the state. The learned gentleman made along and able speech, 
which, as the newspapers stated, was received with enthusiastic cheers. 
This speech dantesed that the Queen alone could make alterations in the 
rubric, by the power; she could set at rest all ditierence about the 
rubric, in virtue of her Royal supremacy. The learned venile van went on 
to tell the meetiug the origin of this supremacy. He said it cume from the 
Pope (laughter). He contended that, because the Pope was the supreme 
head of the Charch at the time of his usurpation, that which extin ruisued 
the Pope’s jurisdiction here gave the Crown all that jurisdiction which the 
Pope bad usurped, and which, by ancient law, belonged to the Crown. 
Now he (the Bishop of Exeter), said, in opposition to this, that there was 
no other power given t6 King Henry VIL{. than that which the parliaioent 
assented to, and which belonged anciently to the jurisdic.ien of the Crown. 
The jurisdiction was not taken from the Pope and transferred te the Crown ; 
on the contrary, the Pope had usurped the rights of the Crown, and had 
usurped other powers, and those righis at the Reformation were restored ta 
the Crown, but uot usurped powers. Our ancestors, at the time of the Re- 
formation, were too wise to confer such power on ihe Crowu—tliey were 
too virtuous, too sensible of their own trust, to transfer any part of that ju- 
risdiction to the Crown which had been usurped by the Pope. it was ouly 
as far as temporal jurisdiction wasconcerned that the ancient vi zhts were res- 
tored to the Crown. The power of framing the rubric was placed in the 
hands of the Church, and intrusted to their charge by ihe great and supreme 
Head of the Church, and although the Pope might aay that by his power he 
could dictate what litargy he pleased to the Church, yet no oue ever be- 
lieved that the Crown of Eugland could venture to impose on the people 
of England anything like a litargy. But the learned gentleman said this 
was so. He declared that the Queen acted alone ; she acted, it was true, 
in Privy Council, of which the archbishops and bishops were members. 
He put the point to the strongest terins, forhe said the archbishops and bishops 
were all calledright reverend, because they were privy councillors (laugh- 
ter). This, then, was the speech that was received with enthusiastic cheer- 
ing, and the fruits of that speech was the petition before their lordships 
One word respecting the learned individual. He believed he was a highly. 
repectable man, and that he administered his property so as to beuefit his 
neighbourhood ; he was, doubtless, also a very good judge in that court 
over which he presided ; but then, though he had shown himself unac- 
| quainted with those parts of the law which he had meddled with at the 
meeting, that circumstance, very possibly. had afforded him more time to 
make himself master of the law of bankruptcy (hear and laughter). 

But he would now ask the noble ear! to te!l him the ceremonies and usages 
which he had attempted improperly to revive. There was a petition from 
Dr. Carwithen, which appeared to have been written in a state of excitement. 
The petitioner was desirous of being a strict observer of the rubrics, and he 
(the Bishop of Exeter) believed he was so; but if the petitioner carried out 
the rabrics entirely, what was it that had fallen into disuse and had become 
obsolete! The petitioner might have considered himself hardly deah with 
as he would have been deprived of the distinction of being the only men 
who had entirely carried out the rubric, had his (the Bishop of Exeter's) 
pastoral letter been suffered to pass. But what were the statutes on which 
the noble earl had expatiated with so much apprehension and ability? The 
noble earl said that the petitioner, if he did not follow the rubric, was ex 
posed to tremendous punishment under the statates of 2 Edward VI. and 1 
iKlizabeth. With regard to these statutes, be would unhesitatingly say he 
should have no objection to see them struck out of the statute book (hear) ; 
and if the noble earl would bring in a bill to remove them from the statute 

















almost ull their lordships, was not regarded universally with that favour 
which he was sure their lordships entertained towards it. There were par- | 
ties in the country who wished to make most important chauges in the | 
Prayer Book. ‘That feeling was not confined to lay members of the Church, | 
but extended itself to several of the clergy. Ue was happy to say that it 

was a small minority, but still it was an active body of men, and some pious | 
aul good men did object to the Litany as beiug opposed to the doctrines 
that they entertained. He did not say that they objected, but it happened 
to him, in his character of Bishop of Exeter, to have proceeded against one 


It was not rious in many parishes, he ho 
diecese, although even there in so 





d notin many of his own 

me small parishes—of course he would 
not allude to them—the practice prevailed that certain portions of the 
not absolutely violated, but tampered with and set at 
opish, and he knew not what other grounds, but as being 
coulrary to the doctrines of the ministry. He had been obliged to proceed 
har t more than one individual on that score, and when proceeding against 
| hum he had heard it said, * How is it possible that any bishop should pro- 
| ceed against his clergy for leaving out a portion of the baptismal or burial 


’ When he heard the rubric set at nought and prayers omitted from 





book, as tar as reluted to the tremendous penalties, he would support the 
measure. Permit him, however, to say that the reverend petitioner and the 
noble earl were under much misapprehension as to the effect of those statutes. 
He did not speak lightly on this point, for seeing what was going on in 
another place, and seeing that those very points had been mo ted in the 
reverend gentleman’s petition which had been presented to the other house, 
he looked into the clauses of the statute in order to found his own judgment 
as to their meaning; but afterwards recoilecting the prover), thit the man 
who was his own iawyer had a fool for bis client, he went to two high and 
learned lords, whose names he would not mention. but whose opinions their 
lordships always received with deference, and they, on looking into the 
statute, acquiesced iv the coastruction whicli he had placed upon the act 
(h var) They said the clanses in question did not apply to cases like that 
of the petitioners, but only to those who resolutely and absolutely refased to 
obey the rubric. The words of the cliuse were to the effect that if iy per- 
son should disturb the godly order and quiet of the Church, by refusing to 
use the prayers or forms ordered by the rabric—if he should so wilfully and 
absolutely refuse to coufsrm to ihe rubric, then he should be liable to certain 
penalties. Now, then, whut became of the noble earl’s extreme anxiety for 
the bishops and clergy, who, uct for the sake of disturbing godly order, but 
for the sake of preserving godly order and peace, wish to see the require- 
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ments of the rubric carried out. The penal clauses did not apply t such 
cases, and he said so, not on his own authority, but en the authority of no 
less a Jearned personage than the learned lord on the woolsack. It bape 
very true that instances of indictments at an early period in the — 0 
James { took place under these statutes, and that those indictments did not 
make outa case of wilful obstinacy on the pert of the defendants; but at the 
time when the statutes were passed the no le earl, he was sure, would see 
sufficient reason why a strong interpretation was put upon them, and why 
convictions should have occurred; aud further, that it would now be impos- 
sible to maintain an indictment against any individual under similar circum- 
stances (hear, hear). But this groundless fear of penalties was not the -~ 
apprehension of Dr. Carwithen; for he stated that parliament had —_ 
the rubric in the case of the Marriage Act. With all due respect to the 
noble earl and the rev. petitioner, he said that no rubric had been set aside 
by the act in question, the 26th Geo. TI. This statute was passed that on 
to meet a particular difficulty. An alteration in the form of the rubric / 
been made, not by parliament, but by an unauthorised act of the curators 0 
the press of the University of Oxford. But was this done immediately after 
the passing of the Marriage Act. No, it was done since the ener enge 
of the present centary. In the year 1810 an alteration in respect at e 
marriage provisions was made; but this he would venture to say was o— 
without authority. He did not find fault with the nature and object of those 
alterations, but he was bound to say they were made without competent 
authority. i 
The Marriage Act was to cure a particular defect, and to make certain no- 
tices of marriages legal which would not otherwise be so if the rubric were 
strictly adhered to. The rubric recognised the right of the —— 4 
quire into and to regulate everything that ought lawfully to be —_ ~ 
and which should be published ; for the rubric said that nothing shoul be 
published except by the Crown or the ordinary. So, therefore, oe 
ordered by the Kivg was to be published. The King had a right to do so, 
and the rubric said the King mightdo so. There was anthing Deve incon- 
sistent with the statute, and nothing that interfered with the rubric. He was 
sorry to go to such a length ip his observations, but he had a personal in- 
terestin the question. The ‘noble earl was anxious for parliament to insti- 
tute a legislative proceeding on the ee but on that question he beg- 
pod to say—and he was deslectieun toadvise, or to tender his advice to their 
ordships uuder such circumstances—but he would venture, with all hu- 
mility, to suggest that before they entertained the proposal ofthe noble lordit 
would be advisable to remember what would be the — on which they 
were invited to legislate. It was not the first time that such a prayer had 
been made to their lordships. On one occasion before that prayer was com- 
plied with. Two hundred years ago that house was applied to by petition, 
and after some time the house did resolve itself into a committee to alter the 
liturgy of the Church of England. At that time there were men In that 
house who might be placed in comparison with the most eminent of their 
lordships. But what was the consequence of altering this litargy which the 
people were so warmly attached to? The other house shortly afterwards 
determined that punishment should follow this violation of the liturgy ; then 
resolved itselfinto a committee and required that every prayer and ever 
form should be used strictly according to the laws of the land. The small 
end of the wedge penetrated when the rubric was altered, and the large end 
followed soon after. It took three years to work upon the feelings of the 
men of those times before they would consent to this alteration ; they were 
called upon simply to inquire in the first instance, but as times progressed 
they at last agreed on the abolition of the form of Common Prayer. When 
a legislature once began to abolish, who could say where the changes would 
end! It took three years before the House of Lords could bring them- 
selves to consent to abolish the Common Prayer. And it took the same 
time for the House of Commons to decide by a vote that the House of Lords 
itself should be abolished [hear]. He did not say that their lordships were 
to look forward to the full extent of such mischief—he did not say that such 
an event would arise, but he trusted the wisdom which had ever distin- 
age that house would, in the present instance, make their lordships pause 
etore they entered upon an investigation of the sort he referred to. With 
the utmost deference then, he was bound to say that he thought it contrary 
to the constitution of both Houses of Parliament to institute proceedings in 
reference to the rubric. The power of parliament was to make that law 
which could not be made law by the Church. The course for the Crown 
to take was, to appoint aconvocation, the members of which wovld berequir- 









ed to advise aud propose any matter that might have relation to the 
rubric. When that commission had reported the Crown presented their 
report to convocation, and when convocation had decided, parliament was 
called ou to give their decision the force of law. Parliament never did 
more: it had never yet exercised its own government and discretion in any 
one particular ; but had hitherto recognised that sacred principle in mat- 
ters relating to the worship of Almighty God, that the spiritual members 
of the Church, not laity, those appointed by the Divine Head of the Church 
to be masters of the Church, were to prepare such things, and that the lay 
members of the Church were to signify their assent or dissent to what was 

roposed, and to give or withhold their consent to its being the law of the 
and. He eet therefore, that if at any time any proceedings should be 
thought necessary on this subject they would originate with the Crown, in 
that constitutional manner which was pointed out by the petitioners to the 
Crown from Exeter, before they were taught by the nobie lord to come to 
their lordships. Let him be completely noe aoa ty He did uot think the 
present case was one which called for their lordships’ interposition. On 
the contrary, he thought that at present it was much more desirable, con- 
sidering the extreme excitement [an excitement which astonished no one 
so neh as himself) which prevailed on this subject. that it should be suf- 
fered to be allayed before any coarse should be taken by any party [hear, 
hear]. Lf, when that day should come, it should be thouglit necessary to le- 
gislate, he would venture to suggest that their lordships should endeavour 
to repeal that fatal measure of 1641, which had been followed by such dire- 
ful effects. He again apologised tor trespassing so long on their lordships’ 
attention, and should be sorry if anything had fallen from him which could 
give offence to or be considered as misrepresenting the statements of any 
other person on this question [hear, hear]. 

an BROUGHAM said he entirely agreed with the right rev. prelate. He 
(the Bishop of Exeter) had made the most able, fair, manly, and candid 
statement of hiscase (hear hear). He (Lord Brougham) differed from the 
right rev. prelate on one point, but without arguing it, and merely protest- 
ing in one sentence against being understood to join in the opinion that 
there was anything in this country, spiritual or temporal, from which the 

jurisdiction of parliament was pnw he entirely agreed, though not for 
his reasons, in the right rev. prelate’s conclusion, and in deprecating, as he 
did most entirely and heartily, all parliamentary interference in the contro- 
versy which eoresy divided the Church at the present moment (hear, 
hear). It did so happen that certain things were laid down 170 years ago 
and more, which were then deemed fit and proper to be exacted from the 
clergy—matters of mere form; not substances, but ceremonies; aud we 
had since adopted other habits, and no longer regarded them as matters of 
moment. Was it not then common sense to allow matters to go on as they 
were, and not to seek to revive such things when they had fallen into des- 
uetude, especially when their revival could only give rise to scandal and 
differences, and those divisions between the pastor and his flock which, 
above all things, were the most to be deprecated, and if possible to be avoid- 
ed (hear, hear). It was not for him to say which party was right or wrong ; 
all he could do was, to join in urging that the matter should on no account be 
brought into parliament. 

The Bishop of EXETER said that it having been said some parts of the 
ruoric had fallen into desuetude, he begged to say that he did not believe 
that could be said with truth of any of them. 

Lord BROUGHAM.—Not totally into desuetude. 

The Bishop of EXETER.—In his own diocese he did not believe a sin- 
gle word of these rubrics had gone into entire disuse. There were some 
churches in which some parts were not used, and other churches in which, 
though these still remained, some other parts might be adopted ; but such 
being the case it was oby iously most incorrect to say that such parts of the 
rubric had fallen into (lesuetude. And this was the ground he had gone 
upon, not reviving things which were not used anywhere, but simply re- 
quiring that all those things, some of which were used in some and some in 
another, should be used alike in all churches. 

_ Earl FORTESCUE said, that so far as his experience had gone, the wear- 
ing the — during sermon and the offertory had fallen into entire des- 
uetude, and _it was to them he referred when he made that statement. He 
hoped the right rev. prelate would follow the advice of his noble and learn- 
ed friend, #s to leaving things as they were. If the right rev. prelate could 
have been induced to leave things as they were before he issned his pasto- 
ral letter, none of the pore he presented would ever have been heard of. 
He willingly admitted the right rev. prelate had, 4s far as he could, ex iated 
the error which he could not but think he had committed, by witeicwwhan 
that obnoxious letter, and if he only gave his diocese ay opportunity of 
calming down, aud did not again revive, the angry feelings which had been 
excited, he thought all parties would be satisfied with the re 

tion of the penal statute. 

The Bishop of EXETER was obliged by the courtesy with which the no- 
ble earl had told him what ceremonies he thought had fallen into disnse, 
namely, the surplice and the offertory. But the noble earl must bear in 
mind that he told his clergy, in his original letter, uot to have a collection 
unless their people wished it. l 
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minded him that in Ireland this practice was universal, and he remembered 
himself to have witnessed it. 

Earl FORTESCUE.—Because there was no poor law. 

The Bishop of EXETER.—But could the noble earl say the poor law had 
superseded the christian duty of charity? Ifso, he was the last man in the 
house would have a right to say it. But at a meeting at which the noble 
earl was present, a declaration was made by a most respectable gentleman, 
that in that very town and in his (the Bishop of Exeter's) incumbency afew 
years ago, both the use of the surplice, the reading the sentences of the of- 
tertory, and the prayer for the church militant were constantly used; yet 
notwithstanding this the noble earl repeated that these parts of the rubric 
had fallen into desuetude. 

The Bishop of NORWICH said he wished to state his satisfaction that, 
in the country generally, there was now an increasing disposition on 
the part of the clergy to adhere to things as they were, and to oppose 
as far as possible any innovation, or recurrence to those customs which 
operate to bring them near, in fact or in imagination, to anything like 
Roman Catholic doctrines or feelings. He _ rejviced, therefore, that these 
petitions had been presented, and that the laity were alive to what was 

cing forward. He trusted that what had taken place in the diocese of 
me where 3000 persons in one town had come forward with an ad- 
dress, which he learned was calm and dispassionate,—he trusted that the 
same feelings displayed there would prevail throughout the whole of Eng- 
land, and that the ple would never return to those customs and rubrical 
forms which, he Selned, were altogether impracticable in the present 
state of Society. Thevxight rev. prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) had said 
they were ie astringent vow to obey the rubrics. <A stringent vow to 
obey the rubrics! Why, they never had done so, because they never 
could. The rubrics were in opposition one to another; aud if they were 
under a stringeut vow to obey them, they could not say they would 
adopt some only in one diocese and others in another, but must have what 
some called for—the rubrics, the whole rubrics, and nothing but the ru- 
brics. This, however, he repeated, was utterly impracticable ; and he 
should therefore rejoice when an attempt was made to remove some of 
those inconsistencies which now served only to disturb tender consciences 
and conscientious clergymen. 

The Bishop of LONDON said he must put in his solemn protest against 
the advice given by his right reverend friend who had just addressed their 
lordships. His right reverend friend said they did not obey the rubrics 
because they could not obey them. The argument would be good if that 
were true, for necessitas non habet leges; ‘but, because it was impossible 
to obey some part of a code of law, was the rest to be, therefore, disregard- 
ed? (hear, hear.) Yet his right rev. friend must go to that extent if there 
were any weight in his argument. 

The Bishop of NORWICH said he admitted there were arts of the 
rubric they could obey, but did not; but what he had said and now re- 
peated, was, that they had no'riglt, and were inconsistent in mak ing changes 
in certain parts of the rubric, and leaving others unchanged, w hen at the 
same time they alleged they were under a stringent vow to obey the whole 
of then. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the table. 

. —_—_—————— 
REPORT OF THE IRISH LAND COMMISSIONS. 
AGRARIAN OUTRAGES, 

Ina former part of this report, when we expressed our favourable opin- 
ion of the general state of the country, we felt it necessary to allude to some 
lamentable exceptions. We regret to find that these exceptions appear to 
be on the increase. 

We made inquiry, throughout the whole of our tour, respecting the exis- 
tence of agrarian outrages 

In Tipperary for a long time past, and in some other counties more re- 
cently, there has prevailed a system of lawless violence, which has led in 
numerous instances to the perpetration of cold-blooded murders. 

These are generally acts of revenge for some supposed injury inflicted 
upon the party who commits or instigates the commission of the outrages. 

But the notions entertained of injury in such cases are regulated by a 
standard fixed by the will of the most lawless and unprincipled members 
of the community. 

If a tenant is removed, even after repeated warnings, from land which he 
has neglected or misused, he is looked upon, in the districts to which we are 
now referring, as an injured man, and the decree too often goes out for ven- 
geance upon the landlord or the agent, and upon the manwho succeeds to the 

arm; and at times, a large numerical proportion of the neighbourhood look 
with inditference upon the most atrocious acts of violence, and, by screen- 
ing the criminal, abet and encourage the crime. Murders are perpetrated 
at noon-day ona public highway, and whilst the assassin coolly retires, the 
4 look on, and evince no horror at the bloody deed. 

The whole na‘ure of Christian men appears, in such cases, to be changed, 
and the one absorbing feeling as to the possession of land stifles all others, 
and extinguishes the plainest principles of humanity. 

We cannot but feel that this state of things calls loudly for correction, al- 

— it does not come within our province to discuss what measures should 
be adopted under such circumstances for the detection and repression of 
crime. 
It must be obvious that none of the suggestions which we have offered, 
ncrany measures founded upon them, which parliament or government 
could devise, can be applicative to a state of things so appalling and disor- 
ganized as that which we have described. We have given our best and 
most anxious consideration to the means of ameliorating the condition of the 
well-disposed [ris peasant, and we feel that the greatest allowance isto be 
made for his sufferings, his poverty, his ignorance ; but we can make no al- 
lowance for the deliberate cold-blooded assassin, or for these who abet as- 
sassinations. 

We wish it were possible to make the peasantry in these unhappy dis- 
tricts aware that ail measures for improvement presuppose the security of 
life and property ; that the districts in which both are systematically rendered 
insecure must be regarded as beyond the reach of such plans of ameliora- 
tion as we can suggest; and that while crimes of so fearful a character pre- 
vail it is hopeless to expect, in reference to those districts, much practical 
improyement iu the relation of landlord and tenant, or any security for the 
happiness of the people. 

We have thus endeavoured to lay before your Majesty the conclusion at 
which we have arrived after the extensive inquiry in which we have been 
engaged. Weare well aware of the difliculties that surround the whole sub- 
ject of that inquiry. 

One class of persons has been accustomed to look exclusively to legisla- 
tive interference for a removal of the evils to which Ireland is exposed, while 
others despair entirely of any beneficial eftect upon her social coudition from 
such interference. 

We do not agree with either of these classes. We know that the best- 
directed measures of parliament cannot produce the desired effect, unless 
aided and enforced by the steady as well as active exertions of people of all 
ranks and conditions im their respective spheres; but we are at the same 
time satisfied that a very beneficial change may be effected by the united and 
vigorous efforts of the legislature and of individuals. 

We cannot despair when we find a country enjoying such natural advan- 
tages as Ireland possesses, with a large extent of uncultivated and unimprov- 
ed land and a numerous population able and willing to labour, if opportuni- 
ties are afforded them. On the contrary, we confidently believe that, by an 
examination of the facts as they actually exist, and by a close attention to 
details, means may be found for removing many or most of those partial and 
particular obstacles which have hitherto so greatly impeded the beneficial 
employment of labour, and obstructed the enjoyment of those advantages 
which a country such as Ireland is calculated to afford. 

But this desirable result cannot be looked for unless the united and vigor- 
ous efforts of all classes in Ireland are directed towards it. 7 

Instances are to be seen in every part of the country of estates upon which 
the liberal conduct and active superintendence of a resideut landlord, or of 
a resideut and judicious agent, have established a system ot progressive inmn- 
provementas to the land, and of increasing comfort to the people, which are 
unfortunately wanting in many other districts. 

We trust that one effect, at least, of our labours will be to arouse the at- 
tention of many who have as yet thouglit little upon the subject, and to en- 
courage them to follow the example thus held out to them. 

Above all we would call upon all such persons not to rest satisfied with 
any vagne or general notion of the state of the population with which they 
are connected, but carefully to examine all circumstances, in order that they 
may apply those remedies which shall be apprepriate to the case, as well us 
efficient for the purpose of relief. 

The voluminous evidence collected by us in all p 
numerous returns and other documents transmitted to us, present a mass of 
information upon the social condition of that country which must serve as a 
useful guide to all who desire to employ their efforts for improvement in the 
right direction and upon sound principles, and we feel satisfied that great 
advantages may be derived from placing in their true light many facts and 
circumstances hitherto little known or greatly misunderstood. ~ 

Whilst we have, in various parts of this report. made observations in the 
nature of advice to some of those who are landlords in Ireland, we trust at 
the same time to be permitted to remark shortly upon the conduct too often 
pursued by some of theclass of tenants. There is frequently a readiness 
amongst them to attribute their whole wretched condition exclusively to the 
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conduct of their landlords, sometimes with an utter disregard of truth, and al- 
most always without admitting—perhaps without seeing—how much of it 
arises from their own indolence or want of skill. 

The truth is, to use a familiar expression, that faults are in many cases to 
be found on both sides ; and considering how uninformed a large portion of 
the Irish population is, a heavy responsibility rests uponall thoseto whom the 
poorer classes have a right to look for information and advice. 

The foundation of almost all the evils by which the social condition of 
Ireland is disturbed is to be traced to those feelings of mutual distrust which 
too often separate the classes of landlord and tenant, and preventall united 
exertion for the common benefit. 

It has been truly said that confidence is a plant of slow growth. It is, 
however. a plant which will flourish well in Irish soil if cultivated with pa- 
tience and with care. 

We my particularly with patience, because we believe many excellent 
persons, having the best intentions towards improving the cultivation of the 
soil, and the condition of the people of Ireland, have been too easily di- 
verted from their courses by feelings of disappointment at the slow pro- 
gress which is made towards the attainment oF those ends, and the little re- 
sult which is perceived from their most anxious endeavours 

We would earnestly impress upon such persons, and upun all who have 
the interest of Lreland at heart, not hastily to relax from those exertions 
which circumstances may enable them to make in forwarding the march of 
improvement amongst the poorer neighbours. 

Without touching upen the political or other causes which may have con- 
tributed to create a feeling of distrust, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that the Irish peasant is inclined to look with suspicion upon all attemps of 
his landlord to inculcate pew habits, or to introduce new plans for the ma- 
nagement of his lands. } 

Every considerate and benevolent landlord will make much allowance 
for this feeling. He will not suffer any exhibition of it to turn him aside 
from any scheme of improvemeut upon which, after deliberation, he has de- 
termined to enter. 

He must be prepared for frequent disappointment. He will occasionally 
meet with ingratitude and injustice ; but if he perseveres in a spirit of kind- 
ness, united with firmness of purpose, he may confidently look to a well- 
merited reward, probably in the advancement of his personal interest; but 
certainly in the improvement of the district in which he lives, and the in- 
creasing comfort of the people around him, 

All which we humbly certify to your Majesty. 

Devon. R. A. Frerausox. 
Grorce A. Hamitton. Tuomas N. Repincron. 
Joun Wynne. J.P. Kenwxpy, Secretary. 

Feb. 14, 1845. 

——— 
CANADA, 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Moytreat, Saturday, 29th March, 1345. 

This day at5 o'clock P M. His Excellency the Governor General pro- 
ceeded in state to the Chamber of the Legislative Council, in the Parliament 
Building. His Excellency was pleased to close the First Session of the 
Second Provincial Parliament with the following 

SPEECH. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 

Legislative Assembly, 

I thank you for your indefatigable attention to the laborious duties which 
you have had to perform during this unusually long Session. I trust that 
the Acts which have been passed will prove beneficial to the Province, and 
I consider myself justified in especially congratulating you on those for im 
proving the Administration of Justice in Upper Canada, and those relating 
to Education and Municipal Institutions, in Lower Canada,—all of which 
are of the highest value and promise to render essential service to the com- 
munity.—I regret at the same time to notice that several important meas- 
ures have beenunavoidably postponed. On this account I am reluctant to 
part with you, for I am loth to lose your assistance while anything remains 
to be done which the good of the Country requires. Nevertheless I am sen- 
sible that your presence is much required at your homes, and that it would 
be unreasonable to expect your longer attendance at the present period. 
Whatever has been left incomplete will I hope be accomplished at our next 
meeting. 

I have had the satisfaction of assenting in Her Majesty’s name to nearly 
all of the Enactments which you have passed, and the few reserved for the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government have been so dealt with under cir 
camstances, which from positive instructions or otherwise, have rendered 
it imperative on me to pursue that course. “The Act to amend the Ordinance 
Act of the last Session of the late Parliament comes necessarily under that 
description, as it affects the property of the Crown. 

I have received authentic information of the ers of an Act by the Le- 
gislature of the United States which may seriously affect the Commercial in- 
terests of this Province. I will not fail to submit the subject for the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government, and I am sure that it will receive the 
most earnest consideration. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 


[return you my hearty thanks for the liberality with which you have 
provided the requisite means for the due administration of our Affairs. 1 
shall anxiously co-operate with you in every measure of economy, consistent 
with the efficiency of the Public Service, It is satistactory to observe that 
the prosperous condition of our Revenue enables us, after providing fora re- 
duction of the Public Debt by commencing the establishment of a Sinking 
Loan, to apply a considerable sum te additional Public Works calculated to 
produce great advantage. 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 

Legislative Assembly, 

You are about to return to your homes to resume those occupations which 
in most cases are indispensable tor the support of your families, and which 
are unavoidably a with some degree of injury to yourselves by 
ge attendance on Parliamentary duties. Learnestly hope that you may 

ye successful in your undertakings, and [ beg you to convey to your several 

constituencies the assurance that Her Majesty’s Government ardently de- 
sires the welfare of this Province, and is anxious that the whole of its inhabi- 
tants without distinction and with perfect equality, may enjoy all the rights 
and privileges ofa Free People, and experience the prosperity, contentment 
and happiness which are naturally derived from unfettered industry, prudent 
enterprise, good fellowship, and brotherly love. 

And now, Gentlemen, with the heartfelt wish that you may be partakers 
in these blessings, 1 will say farewell until we meet again. 1 cannot, how- 
ever, conclude without expressing my warmest thanks for the eid and su 


pert which you have afforded to Her Majesty’s Government by your loyal, 
zealous and patriotic labours. 


—— 
DREADFUL CATASTROPHE—THE DISASTER OF 
THE SWALLOW. 


The news received in various ways from the wreck of the Swattow, 
prepares us for sad intelligence, and unfortunately does but little more. 
Owing to the loss of the list of passengers it is not easy to learn how many, 
or who were lost; and it will doubtless be many days before the entire ex- 
tent of this great calamity is understood. Meantime we make up from vari- 
ous sources, as connected and complete a narration of this sad disaster as 
possible. 

When the vessel struck, which was at nearly nine o'clock, the passengers 
had taken tea and were mostly onthe main and upper decks. A few were 
in the cabin, and the waiters and hands were at supper in the forward cabin. 
Alarmed by the shock, they rushed aft, one of the chambermaids passing 
through the two cabins and ascending by the after stairs to the ladies cabin, 
Within five minutes after the shock, the lower cabin was filled with water : 
one of the maids who was in the cabin, says that so sudden was the rush that 
before she could get out of the cabin the water was up to her waist. 

The greatest alarm now prevailed, and every body hurried to the state- 
room deck. An opening was cut through the roofing of the state-rooms, and 
many clambered up on that, as the boat continued to fill and settle rapidly. 

At this moment Capt. Squires heard some calls for help below, and de- 
scending to the main deck, then under water, rescued Mrs. and Miss Star- 
back of Troy, from imminent danger. Mrs. Starbuck, an aged lady, was 
immediately carried to the shore in a small boat, and every attention paid to 
her, but the exposure and alarm proved too much for her eufeebled frame 
and she died shortly after reaching the shore. P 

The confusion on board was indescribable. 
ed to the upper decks, the gentlemen having c} 
cabin, and the ladies themselves to the door. 
zette says :— 

‘Some who jumped overboard, had a very narrow esc 
Platt, a young lady of Detroit, who was onher way to New York, under the 
charge of Mr. C. H. Hicks, of that city, left the boat on a settee and was 
taken up a short distance below, nearly exhausted Mr. Hicks when he 
went over, had his overcoat on, but finding that he could not do anything 
with it on, and it requiring great exertion to keep the settee up straight, he 
succeeded in getting it off--the coat was found this morning nearly five 
miles below, iu one of the pockets was a draft for a considerable amount. 


Most of the passengers rush- 
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Seven bodies had been taken from the wreck at our latest advices. One 
was recognized as that of Mrs. George M. Coffin, of West Troy, and two 
others as those of Miss Briggs, of ‘Troy, aud Mrs. or Miss Wood, of Albany. 
‘Another female had a work basket upon her arm, in which was a silver 
thimble marked W. M. C. The others were not known. The Catskill De- 
srat says :— 
mm We pe with a gentleman, who informed us that he endeavoured 
to escape with his wife, that he held to her until she drowned in his grasp, 
aud that he was forced to relinquish his hold to save himself, which, owing, 
to the pressure of the crowd, who thronged the gangways, was extremely 
difficult. His emotion prevented him from giving us "or like a clear 
account of the accident. Itis said his lady has with her $15,000." ‘ 

Anextra from the office of the Tribune states the following particulars, in 
addition to those narrated above :— j 

“4 gentleman from Albany, whose name we could not learn, had just 
arrived in search of two sisters, who were discovered in the wreck. Mr. 
Gilson, who was on board with his wife, escaped, but can find nothing of 
her so far. It is possible, however, that she was taken up by the Rochester 
or Express. P. fi. Firman, Esq. of New York, was with his sister ou board 
the Swallow. He came down on the Buffalo this morning, as did also Mr. 
Gilson. J. C. Carl, Esq. of NewYork, was on board the Swallow, and 

-came down this morning on the Buffalo. He had truly a narrow escape, 
the particulars of which he narrated to us. nts Be: 

At fifteen minutes before nine o'clock, the Swallow struck, three times in 

uick succession. Mr. C. immediately ran aft, where he found the water 
already up to the guards, and the boat rapidly sinking He immediately 
went on deck, where the water in a moment made its way, and was soon up 
to his arms. Seizing a cane bottomed settee, about 6 feet long, he pushed 
into the water and swam for shore. After swimming and _ struggling with 
the storm and darkness, for about half a mile, he was picked up by a boat 
within fifty feet of the ferry house at Athens, in a state of utter exhaustion 
and insensibility. He did not recover his consciousness until five hours at- 
ter his rescue. ; 

Ashe was in the act of leaping into the water he heard a woman’s voice, 
in tone a of agony, shrieking, ‘‘ For God’s sake save me, save me 1" and while 
swimming, 80 long as he can recollect, the noise of the life-straggle mingled 
with criesand groans, was around him on every side. | The boat that pick- 
ed him saved also five others. One man, on being seized by the hair and 
his head lifted out of water, exclaimed, “Save her! save her! let me go 
and save her!” On looking farther, they found and succeeded in rescuing 
the lady, who was, as it appeared, only an acquaintance, who had been 
placed in his charge. 4% , 

A gentleman of Detroit named Huest, having a bag containing $15,000 
jumped overboard with the bag upon his arm, but soon was obliged to let it 
go. He wasouly saved by having fortunately grasped a narrow stripof board 
as he jumped. Close after him came another man claiming the board, with 
curses and imprecations. As he struck out from the boat he almost imme- 
diately went Joon, grasping the possessor of the board by the foot. He 
however, released himself with great difficulty, and was saved. 

In addition to the names mentioned above, we were intormed yesterday 
that Mrs. Henry Walker, of this city, was among those who were lost. We 
heard also several other names of persons said to have been among the un- 
happy victims ; but as our information is not so direct as to be perfectly au- 
thentic and undoubted, we refrain from mentioning them, lest unnecessary 
and haply unwarranted pangs should be inflicted. The sad intelligence 
will come to the bereaved hearts soon and sure enough. —Cour. §- Enq. 

—_—-— 
From the Courier and Enquirer. 


DEATH OF THE REV. DR. MILNOR. 


The venerable and excellent Dr. Milnor, for so many years Rector of St. 
George's Church, in this city, is no more. He expired suddenly, without 
previous indispesition, and in the full possession of his vigorous faculties, on 
Tuesday night. His complaint was disease of the heart. 

Dr. Milnor’s loss is one that will be felt by all denominatiuns of Christians, 
and by all men engaged in the good works of education and benevolence, 
for he was aliberal Christian gentleman,and an active and disinterested friend 
of every thing tending to promote the welfare, temporal and spiritual, of his 
fellow creatures. 

Educated to the bar in Pennsylvania, and having practised in Philadel- 
phia for several years, he was in 1812 elected to Congress, where he served 
with honour, and where were first experienced those serious impressions 
which led him to the ministry. 

He studied with the venerable patriarch, Bishop White—was by him ad- 
mitted to holy orders, and for a time was an assistant minister to him. 

In 1816 he was elected minister of St. George’s chapel (then attached to 
Trinity) and fromthat time till the hour of his death, remained the assiduous, 
faithful, able and acceptable Pastor of that Church. He was of cheerful dis- 
position, and by his example, hardly less than by precept, recommended 
the religion he professed. 

He preached on Sunday last with his accustomed persuasiveness—was 
out all day on Tuesday—assisted in the evening at a meeting in his own 
house, of the Directors of the Deaf and Dumb-—and retired to bed at his 
usual hour, with as much hope of the morrow, as at any other time. After 
a little while the malady seized him, and a brief struggle closed a career, 
pure, pious, tranquil, useful, and beneficent, as it could well be given to 
moital toran. For such a death, after such a life there can only be sorrow- 
ful thankfulness. 












DIED.—In this city, on the 2d instant, deeply and sincerely lamented, Mrs. John C. 
Bull, in the 33d year of her age. She was the daughter of Gilbert Clifford, Esq., of the 
British army, who fell in battle, in the East Indies, in the year 1816. Mrs. B. was pre- 
viously married at Bombay, to Gordon McDougal Pritchard, Esq., who died at Canton 
in 1829, 
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IRELAND. 


We have before us the long expected report of the Irish Land Commission, 
under the Earl of Devon. The Report is addressed to the Queen, and ex- 
hibits a tolerably comprehensive view of the agricultural condition of Ireland. 
Many difficulties and anomalies are explained, and many useful suggestions 
offered. Still the great and radical evils which beset the country and its peo- 
ple are apparent, and present difficulties of a character so formidable, that 
any great or sudden amelioration of the condition of Ireland, seems hopeless. 
These evil have been of long growth and seem rooted in the soil, and noth- 
ing but long and patient culture can extirpate them. There is no general 
panacea for Ireland—no quack remedy will effect a sudden cure; the treat- 
ment must be alterative, and the recovery necessary slow. Let the reader 
cast his eye overthat part of tne Report referring to agrarian outrages, which 
we have copied to-day, and ask himself what immediate remedy can be applied 
to such a condition of society ? 

The obvious resource in such a deplorable case is undoubtedly that of 
coercion, for where anarchy rules supreme power must be used to put it 
down; and it would seem clear that the government of the country is called 
upon tosend such a constabulary, and military force into that country, as will 
check these outrages and reduce these lawless hordes to obedience. But sup- 
posing this to be done—supposing a regiment were stationed in every town 
and a constable at every cross road, would the restless propensities of the 
people be removed? No! these lawless habits would be curbed while the 
restraining power was present, but would return and revive in all their force, as 
soon as the coercive means were withdrawn. 

Combined, then, with the necessary force to preserve public order, a system 
for gradually changing the moral habits and condition of the people is indis- 
pensably necessary to work a cure—and the operation of such a system must 
of course be slow. ‘Therefore, we repeat, there is no sudden or immediate 
cure for the disorders of Ireland. 

But, to return to the report of this Commission. The document is arranged 
under different heads, such as Tenure, Improvements, Consolidation of Farms, 
County Cess, Emigration, §-c., under each of which copious information is 
given, In the chapter on Emigration, we are glad to find that the Commission 
does not insist on a general and extensive exportation of the people to distant 
Colonies; but, it nevertheless assumes, that a well digested scheme of Emi- 
gration will be highly useful as an auxiliary means for affording the necessary 
relief to the country at large. It also suggests that some arrangement be en- 
tered into in order to secure the emigrant a good location on his arrival in 
Canada, so that he may not be left helpless and unadvised in a strance coun- 
tty. We subjoin the passage relating to this subject. : 
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We should be sorry to see the qos of emigration pushed beyond the 
extent to which it is called for by the population, or forced upon any persous 
who do not cheerfally look to its adoption as a means of providing for them- 
selves or their families; but after cousidering the recommendations thus re- 
péatedly made upon this subject, and the evidence of Mr. Godley, in which 
the different views of this subject are well given, we desire to express our 
own conviction that a well organized system of emigration may be of great 
service, as one amougst the measures which the situation of the occupiers 
of land in Ireland at present calls for. We cannot think that either emigra- 
tion or the extension of public works, or the reclamation and improvement 
of land, can singly remove the existing evil. All these remedies must be 
provided concurrently, and applied according to the circumstances of each 
case. In this view, and to this extent only, we wish to direct attention to 
the subject of emigration. Since the publications of the reports from which 
we have made extracts, useful regulations have been made and carried into 
etfect, under the superintendence of the Emigration Office, with a view to 
the assistance of those who are disposed to emigrate, and we think that, 
without any considerable outlay of public money, further encouragement 
may usefully be given by the government with a similar object. Probably 
the most unobjectionable and useful mode of atfording assistance from the 
public resources, would be to grant portions of land, at a very low. or al- 
most nominal price, to those who could show that they are able and ready, 
by themselves or their dependents, to settle and cultivate it; and it appears 
to us, also, that some advantage would be gained if measures could be taken 
in this country, by the Emigration Office incommon with landlords, or with 
the persons desirous to emigrate, for securing a location to the emigrant, 
upon his arrival in Canada, and in some instances providing labour at fair 
wages, by which means the preliminary steps might also be taken in pre- 
paring land for cultivation. By the assistance of each remunerative labour, 
the poorest class of emigrants may look forward to the purchase of a spot 

of laud for themselves. 

Notwithstanding the manifold evils that affect and distract Ireland, the 
Report distinctly recognizes the great truth, that the country is rich in natural 
resources ; and that there are elements of improvement and amelioration in- 
herent inthe people which only require to be properly fostered and brought 
forth. The conclusions arrived at, by Kane, in his “ Industrial Resources of 
Ireland,” adverted to by us not long since, are corroborated by this Report ; 
and the friends of Ireland may have the satisfaction of knowing that the ills 
of that country are not entirely without their remedies. 

Absenteeism we have always regarded as the main cause from which the 
disorders of Lreland have flowed ; and it is not so much the absenteeism of the 
nobility and the landhulders as it is the absence of the sovereign. Ireland 
has always been deserted by her English sovereigns, and none, except that 
much abused monarch George the Fourth, ever visited her but with hos- 
tile objects. It was the intention of Queen Victoria to makea visit to her 
Irish subjects after her coronation, but Mr. O’Connell declared that the mo- 
ment she should set her foot on Irish soil, every house, every door, and every 
wall should be placarded with the word “ Repca!/,” and that every tongue 
should utter the same cry go where she might. Inthis way were the royal eyes 
and ears to be offended with the war cry of party strife, and ruffianly insults 
were to be offered to that fair and gentle spirit whose mission would have 
been one of peace, of love, and good will to her people. 

Thus was the royal visit of Victoria to her Irish subjects abandoned, and 
the prow of the vessel that would have borne her tothem was turned towards 
France, where no insult was offered, and where a cordial welcome awaited 
her from those gallant people who have, heretofore, been called the natural 
enemies of England! 

But Ireland must not be altogether deserted by her sovereign on account of 
the evil propensities and incorrigibility of one man. The Queen, it is un- 
derstood, will yet make a visit to her Milesian subjects; and having made one 
visit, we fear not that the warmth of the reception will induce her to make 
others. Ifher Majesty would undertake an annual tour through some part of 
the island ; and if it were intimated that the Queen hoped and expected to see 
the Irish nobility in their castles and ontheir estates, the absentees would scon 
return. ‘The money drawn from Ireland by those truants would be ex- 
pended at home; landlords would be brought into contact with their tenants ; 
local improvements would proceed; the moral condition of the people would 
be improved by intercourse with their superiors ; public tranquillity would be 
established, and general amelioration ensue. These blessings in conjunction 
with the salutary laws contemplated by the present cabinet will, we confident- 
ly hope, in process of time, raise Ireland from her degraded state and put her in 
happy comparison with her sister England. 











NEW BRUNSWICK. 


We have read the remarks of the Loyalis/, but they do not, in our estima- 
tion, impair the view we have taken ofthe recent political transactions of that 
colony. We, however, feel obliged to our contemporary for the liberal and 
gentlemanly tone of his observations in regard to our journal. In fact, a calm 
and dispassionate investigation of the late proceedings is the only mode by 
which the public can arrive at a proper conclusion on the subject. 

We certainly thought we were correct in saying that New Brunswick had 
not formally adopted the system of “ Responsible Government ;” but in this 
the Loyalist informs us we are in error. However, as Mr. Fisher and other 
members of the Assembly have fallen into the same error, we are in good 
company. 

We should not have adverted to the anomaly of the House making the an- 
nual appropriations from the Treasury after passing the vote of “want of con- 
fidence,” ifthe House had not made a merit of this act of moderation by speci- 
fically stating the fact in the address to the Queen in the following words :— 

The Assembly intend to pass the Revenue and Appropriation Bills, and 
to forward all other business in which the country is interested, notwith- 
standing this unfortunate collision with the Executive Government; there- 
by disarming any imputation that they are influenced by a factious desire 
either of embarrassing the Government or neglecting the great interests of 
the people. 

Wichout money, no Government can go on, and the House of Assembly, 
in our humble judgment, committed an irregularity by voting money for car- 
rying on a Government which it had just declared did not possess its con- 
fidence or that of the country. 

If the province of New Brunswick have not irrevecably chained itself to the 
car of ‘‘ Responsible Government,” we should be glad to see that loyal colony 
cast it out forthwith. It is not a plant suited to its soil, and should it ever 
strike root, its growth may be that of the upas rather than the oak, the noble 
emblem of the British constitution. 

In giving insertion to communications, on both sides of the question, we do 
but justice to both parties. Many distinguished men differ in opinion on the 
point at issue betweeen the Governor and the Assembly, and we have re- 
solved, as far as our journal is concerned, that the arguments on either side 
should be fully and fairly stated. Our own opinions we are, of course, pre- 
pared to maintain. 

We are assured that the adoption of Responsible Government will guar- 
antee the public from abuses on the part of their rulers—that the Executive 
Councillors are answerable to the House of Assembly for the advice they 
proffer to the Governor ; but we have never yet learned in what way they 
are $0 responsible—what the penalty for misconduct is, or how the per- 
alty, if any, is to be enforced. Impeachment would seem to be the natural 
remedy in sucha case; but there is no precedent, that we are aware of, in 
the colonies for prosecuting this impeachment—no machinery for trying 
and bringing the offenders to punishment. This defect renders the obliga- 
tion of responsibility nugatory, and clothes the evil-doers with impunity. 
It would seem to be a burlesque to talk of responsibility, where no one 
is responsible, as the offenders can so easily escape. It reminds us of Dog- 
berry’s charge to the watch, in Shakspeare’s “‘ Much ado About Nothing.” 

Dogberry.—This is your charge—you shall comprehend all vagrom men. 


Y ou are to bid any man stand in the Prince’s name. 
Watch.—How if a’ will not stand ? 


Dogberry.—Why then, take no note of him, but let him go; and present- 


Bewe the rest of the watch together and thank God you have got rid of a 
nave. 
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At all events it would be wise if New Brunswick would await the result 
of the experiment now trying in Canada, where one of the cleverest men of 
the day is directing its progress. 

ey : TEXAS. 

It is in every way interesting to perceive,that since the opening of Parlia- 
ment, not a word has been said there in relation to Texas. Questions have 
been put to ministers as to the state of the negociations on the subject of the 
Oregon Territory—as to a return of duties exacted contrary to the reciprocal 
condition iu the Treaty between the two countries; but not a syllable has 
been lisped in connection with a topic, which a part of the public press has 
seen fit to consider as eminently dangerous to the amicable relations existing 
between England and the United States. Whence comes this silence not 
only on the part of the opposition, but also on the part of members, known 
by the appellation of “saints?” [he latter particularly, it was though’, 
would have eagerly sought some explanation; but no, they too are mute. 
We believe the cause to be, that the British Government, as we have 
frequently asserted, never viewed the question of annexation in the serious 
ight it has been represented they did; that they never dreamed of acquiring 
any exclusive commercial advantages in Texas—which indeed would be 
contrary to those principles of political economy, now happily in the ascend- 
ant—that they never thought of obtaining possession of any part of her Ter- 
ritory or that of Mexico, and that after the first surprise and irritation which 
the secret conclusion of the Treaty produced, had passed away, they con- 
sider the matter, one in which they have no especial interest. That surprise 
and irritation should have been felt in the first instance, was perfectly na- 
tural. Nations are not now in the habit of pursuing a line of policy which 
may, however remotely, affect the interests or views of others, without 
entering into some explanation as to their motives. For instance, we are 
well convinced that at the commencement of the late war with China, the 
British ministry caused the Federal Government to be informed, that in its 
prosecution they sought to obtain no exclusive commercial advantages for 
their own flag, and that all the advantages they did obtain, would be open 
to the whole world. We have seen the French Government, when the ex- 
pedition against Morocco was in agitation, assure the British Government, 
that they had not in view any Territorial conquests ; and we might add many 
other examples of the same kind. We are well satisfied that had this Govern- 
ment seen fit to communicate to England, before the conclusion of the Treaty, 
through its diplomatic agents, that a vast majority of the people of Texag 
were desirous of entering into the Union, that it would promote the welfare, 
more speedily increase the populaticn. and consequently the commerce— 
that the British Government would have acquiesced in the annexation, with- 
out a murmur. 
The Parliament of Lower Canada is prorogued having passed several 
highly important acts. His Excellency Lord Metcalfe performed this duty 
in person, and it was remarked, that his lordship appeared in good health. 
A copy of the speech will be found among our extracts. 








We copy the following from a Canada paper. 
Secrerary’s Orrice. 
a> Montreal, 28th March, 1845. 
His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to appoint John 


Charlton Fisher, Esquire, to be Her Majesty’s Printer for that part of the 
Province heretofore Lower Canada. 


*,* Our readers will find the report of a very excellent debate, which took 
place in the House of Lords, on the 27th of February, on the Church ques- 
tion. The discussion was brought on by the Earl of Fortescue, formerly 





known as Lord Ebrington, who stated the case against Bishop Phillpotts, 
which afforded the Bishop an opportunity of speaking in his own defence, 
The tone which guided the debate has given much satisfaction to the coun- 
try; and it presents another specimen of those liberal, high-minded, and 
manly discussions, which generally characterize the proceedings of the Peers 
of England. a 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting on Monday evening was unusually numerous ; nearly two 
hundred persons, influential friends of Agriculture were present aud evi- 
dently much gratified with the proceedings. The Hon. L. Bradish presid- 
ed and was sustained by most of the Vice Presidents. 

The Report of the Executive Committee was an ably drawn and valuable 
document. 

The donations embraced seeds from Persia, of various knds, from the 
South of France avd Spain. Among the papers read, were communications 
from General Harmon, the Hon. M. Van Buren, Henry Clay, Daniel Web- 
ster, &c. 

The great attraction of the evening was a collection of plants in flower 
or fruit, raised by Galvanic action in about three weeks ; Tomatoes in that 
time had produced numerous fruit, some of which were one inch and two 
thirds in circumference. Mr. Pell of Pellham,t he experimenter, read a pa- 
per on the subject, which attracted much attention. 

But in point of importance to the Agricultural and Commercial world, Mr. 
Arch’d Russell’s paper on the preservation aud dyeing of Timber was une- 
qualled. This gentleman has made a complete series of researches on the 
method of M. Boucherie, and exhibited specimens of several white woods 
coloured black, mahogany, yellow and green by chemical solutions. 

Dr. Gardner's paper on the cause of exhaustion by seed crops, was a well 
argued and deeply important communication. 

We have no hesitation in stating that few secieties have in so short a 
time acquired the influence and patronage this Association enjoys. 

MR. MURDOCK’S LECTURE ON ELOCUTION. 

This gentleman, who has lately come to New York for the purpose of de~ 
livering a series of lectureson this subject, entertained a numerous and dis- 
criminating audience at the Society Library Rooms on Thursday evening. 

The chief object of this lecture was to impress upon his hearers the import- 
ance of fone in giving expression to the passions or emotions of the mind. 
The principal subjects selected by the lecturer to illustrate his views, were 
the Dagger scene in Macbeth, The Maniac, Young Lochinvar, and Byron’s 
Waterloo, which were recited by Mr. Murdock in the most effective man- 
ner, and the applause which followed the delivery of each recitation gave 
ample evidence that the subject found a ready response in the feelings and 
sympathies of the audience. The second lecture of the series will be given 
on Monday evening next, at the same place, which we hope will be as well 
attended as was that on Thursday. Mr. Murdock is well qualified for the 
task he has undertaken, and we have no doubt but that he will meet at the 
hands of the public the encouragement he so richly deserves. 


NEW WORKS. 

“A Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” comprising gencral pathology, the 
nature and treatment of diseases, morbid structures &c., hy James Cope- 
land, M. D. F. R. 8., edited with additions by Charles A. Lee, M. D. 
Harper & Brothers. 

“‘ Imagination and Fancy,” by Leigh Hunt. According to the editor, the 
object of this book is to present the reader with some of the finest passages 
in English Poetry—to furnish such an account of the nature and require- 
ments of poetry, as may enable readers in general to give an answer to 
themselves and others; and show what sort of poetry is to be considered as 
poetry of the most poetical kind, or such as exhibits the imagination and 
fancy ina state of predominance, undisputed by interests of another sort.— 
This volume forms No. 4 of « Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading.” 

“ The Foster Brothers,” a romance by Mrs. Emeline Carlen, author of the 
Rose of Thistle Island, &c. translated from the Swedish by C. B. Burk- 





hardt. William H. Colyer, 5 Hague St. publish er. 
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” “ The Governmental Instructor,” a brief and comprehensive view of the 
United Statesand the State Governments,sin easy | Jesigned for schools. 
By J.B. Shurtleff. We are of opinion that Mr. Shurtleff has in publishing 
his “ Governmental Instructor” supplied a vacuum which has hitherto ex- 
isted in the absence of a compendious work on this subject adapted to the 
capacities of children. Collins and Brothers, 254 Pearl Street. bit 

Harper and Brothers’Library of Select Novels. ‘The Gambler’s Wife, 
by the au hor of the “ Young Prima Donna” &c. &c. 

Library of Standard Novels No. 15. “ Frankenstein, or the Modern Pro 
methus, ” by Mary W. Shelley, wife of the illustrious poet Shelley. Pub- 
lished by Henry G. Daggers, 30 Ann street 

NEW MUSIC. 

W. C. Peters, Esq., has sent us the following music, which is the first 
thing of the kind, that has been attempted in the West. : 

“ Dreams of the Past,” a favourite ballad written by Eliza Cook, music 
composed and arranged as a duet, by W. C Peters. “ A Life in the West,” 
words by George P. Morris, music by Henry Russell. “ On the Bank of 
old Salt River,” written and adapted to a well known melody, by James 
G. Drake. The getting up, vignettes, and mechanical execution are highly 
creditable, and equal in every respect to similar publications in the Atlantic 
cities. 

Published by W. C, Peters, Louisville, Ky., and Peters & Co. Cincinnatti. 

THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—The new Comedy has held possession of the stage 
during the whole week; Mr. Placide haviug very liberally relinquished his 
engagement, rather than interrapt the successfal career of this popular pro- 
duction. On Monday next Fashion is to be produced in Philadelphia, at the 
Walnut Street Theatre, under the management of Rufus Blake. Its meriis 
will now be tested without reference to local prejudices, and we have no 
doubt of the results. 

The unexampled success of this Comedy docs indeed form an era in the 
history of the Ainerican stage ; aud we are indaced to augur from it the re 
vival of the legitimate Draina. From Mrs. Mowatt we expect much higher 
achievements than she has exhibited in her first production. She has a 
loftier mission to fulfil. The frivolities aud heartlessness 0°, so-called,fashion. 
able life, are only themes for satire or laughter; they present 0 depth of 
character for the artist’s pen. Some of the social evils of society are infinitely 
more striking objects for reflection in the dramatic mirror; they present 
more depth and breadth of colouring ; and valuable moral lessous might be 
inculcated by their represeotation. That Mrs. Mowatt is impressed with 
this view of her true woman's mission,.in the construction of her next 
dramatic effort, wo have reason to know; and we also believe that other 
native authors of talont are awakened to the importance of bringing their aid 
towards the establishment of a strictly American Drama. 

Mr. Anderson returns from his successful southern tour next week, and 
opens immediately at the Park. This accomplished actor will be welcomed 
by his numerous admirers; and, 1s the new Comedy has succeeded in draw- 
ing the old patrons of the Park once more to their long-accustomed regularity 
of attendance, we sincerely trust that his engagement will prove bexeficial 
to the manageinent. 








Patmwo’s Opera Hovse.—Anticons.—The new management at this 
house produced the late successful English adaptation of the Antigone of 
Sophocles on Monday evening, in a style of classic elegance that should 
have insured the representation perfect success. 

It is however to be regretted that the audiences during the week have 





been thin, and the piece bus been received but coldly. We confess that we 
feared these results. The classic severity of the Greek Drama, deprived of 


the magnificence and grandeur accompanying it, in the vast theatres oi the | 


ancients, could not interest audiences of this day, where the representation 
is confined to the area of a modern stage—by actors wholly unused to the 
classic declamation of the ancients—and the audiences in like manner, un- 
prepared to appreciate the severe and simple style of action and recitation- 
All however that could be done to obviate these difficulties, has been achiev- 
ed by Mr Vandenhoif in his laudable attempt. The scenic arrangements, the 
costumes, groupings, aud geueral effect are worthy of a!l praise. 

The personation of Creon by this gentleman is also deserviug of the high- 
est commendation. It exhibits a careful study, and ismost elaborately finish- 
ed in the execution, indeod, perhaps, too much se, to meet the manifestations 
of applause it merits. The measured stateliness of the delivery, approach- 
ing at times almost to a chant, pall on the ear in a theatre, where such a 
mvnotonous delivery bas been exploded—the classic severity of the style 
is, however, strictly in accordance with the character of the play, and is, 
therefore, not a fault. We cannot omit to do justice to the series of beautiful 
attitudes and groupings, Mr. Vandenhoff introduces throughout his pertor- 
mance—they are finished specimens of the art, each one worthy to become 
models for an artist. 

We were disappointed in Miss Clarendon, having heard much of this lady’s 
improvement, and should have rejoiced at any accession of female talent to 
the New York stage. Miss Clarendon occasionally /ooks the part when in 
vepose, but she is not equal to grasp the character of the noble and devoted 
Antigoné, where the action demands powers of the highest order of histrionic 
genius. The Antigoné of Miss Vandenhoff is spoken of by the London critics 
in terms of enthusiastic commendation. 

Mr. Dinneford has reduced the rate of admission, and we trust that this 
experiment may induce the play-going public to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to witness the production of a play, that commanded the admira- 
tion of assembled thousands 450 years before the Christian era 

We are glad to perceive that the manager has added Mrs. Maywood to the 
list of his company. This lady is an actress of experience and ability ; she 
has lately devoted herself to the study of the old women in comedy—and 
bids fair to compete with her predecessors in this necessary aud difficult de- 
partment of the stage. 


Otympic THeatre.—This Theatre is still pursuing a successful career of 
benefits for favourite performers. We were glad to see the claims of Mr. 
Marks rewarded by abumper. A trifle was produced on Tuesday Evening: 
called Peytona and Fashion, or the North against the South ; we were led 
to expect, from the nature of the announcement, that Mitchell had availed 
himself of the popularity of “ Fashion,” for a new burlesque—but the 
sketch has no reference to the comedy. The name serves the purpose, 
however, and the acting of Miss Clark and Miss Taylor, with Mitchell, Wal- 
cott, De Bar, and Fenno, keeps the audience in good humour during the 
performance Un Monday, the Manager produces a burlesque on Antigoné, 
lately played in London with great success; the London version has been 
adapted to the Olympic market, and a rich amount of humour may be ex- 
pected. We understand Mitchell intends to be strictly classic throughout, 
even to his “ choral accompaniments.” He proposes to make these accesso- 
ries of the ancient Drama resume their original vocation, a part of which was 
to direct the applauses of the andience, and a very useful appendage to a 
Theatre would such hints be in the presentday. The French “claqguers,” for 
example, are modelled on this classic plan. 

Mr. Tryon, the Treasurer of this establishment, takes his Benefit on Fri- 
day next. He is a faithful and attentive official of the house, and is sure to 
be rewarded. 

Bowery Turatre.—The stock pieces of this establishment, with 
casional play of Shakspeare’s, have formed the staple attractions of the 


week. Report speaks of a new Theatre, under Mr. Hamblin’s manage- 


ment, to be erected at the corner of Anthony street and Broadway. 


» , . ° and white in the most inclement weatber. 
Cuatuam Tueatre.—*“ Yankee Hill” has been the feature at this House | 


during the week; Mr. Hill is decidedly the most natural representative of 


American peculiarities now upon the stage. A perfect galaxy of talent was 





congregated last evening at this House for the benefit of the enterprising 
Manager. Duverna deserves great praise for his spirited Management. He 
is about to divide his cares with De Bar, and we have no doubt but that it 
will prove a successful co-partnership. 


The New Tariff of Canada, and the Imperial Colonial Tariff, are for sale 
at this office. Price 12 1-2 cts. 

THE ALBION FOR 1845. 

Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 

The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 
gravings:—1. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Houses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 
Abbey. 6. Buckingham Palace the Queen’s town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed in a beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-eagraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT. It is of avery large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired. Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 
the old and new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It is a rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 





PARK THEATRE, 
Monpay—First night of Mr. ANDERSON’S Engagement,— 
Coriolanus! 
_  CORIOLANUS, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Tvurspay—Second night of Mr. Anderson’s Engagement,— 
he Lady of Lyons! 
CLAUDE MENOTTE, Mr. ANDERSON. 
Wepnespay—Third night of Mr. Anderson!s Engagement,— 
The Lider Brother! 
CARLOs, Mr. ANDERSON. 
Trurspay, Friday, and Saturday,—Fourth, fifth, and siath nights of Mr. Anderson’s 
Engagement. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE, 
BVOCs BORER 60 occccsscececcccncces 
Second Tier,....... 
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Private Boxes,............. 











Saturpay—Last night of Mr. G. VanDeNHorr’s Engagement; at the close of which 
Antigone will be withdrawn. 

SATURDAY, 12th APRIL, 1845, 
Will be presented the Tragedy of 


Antigone! 
Mr. VANDENHOF?, ANTIGONE, 
Grand Overture. 
Teddy the Tiler! 
? NICKINSON, 
and his last appearance. 


CREON, Miss CLARBNDON, 
To conclude with 

Tropy, Mr. 

MoxpaY—BENEFT or Mr. G. VANDENHOFF, 


f STONELLG OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pit 





21-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Mrivate Boxes$5. Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— | 


e.rtain rises 117 o'clock. 


PDUCATION.—REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st. 
4 between University Place ani Fitth Avenue. : 
This establishment is now prenared for the reception of BOARDERS. No expense has 

ben spared to render ita complete, well arranged school for boys. It has been built ex- 

pressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the 
city. and Mr. Huddart has much satisiaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an 
institution, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested. The 
situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the purpose, as 
regards health and tacility of access, All the advantages of the best instructors and pro- 
fessors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by the Getdeer 
athletic exercises Which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to terns, course of study, onl other particulars interesting to 
p?rents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth- 


street. al 12 38m 


be tne CHURCH.—A MEETING, preparatory to the formation of a Barrisu 
Free Cuurcr, for the more unmediate use of BRITISH RESIDENTS, and of the vat number 
of EMIGRANTS, continuclly arriving at the port of New York, who are members of the Cuurcn 
or ENGLAND,—will be belli on Monpay, the Mth inst., at the house of ANTHONY Bar- 
cLay, Fse., H. B. M. Consut, No. 1 College Place, at 8 o’clock P.M. 

The aitendance of British MERCHANTS AND GENTLEMEN disposed to co-operate in a 
work wiich wll prove of infinite advantage to EMIGRANTS, and one, therefore, of peculiar 
interest and importance to the CuurcH CaTHOLIC, is hereby very earnestly solicited. 

New York, April 7ih, 1845. al 12 lw 

CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectfully inform her 
4X. friends and the public generally, that she has now opened, at her establishment, 264 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latest fashions, consisting of Bonnets, 
Bibbons, Flowers, &c. To which she solicits your patronage. al 12 tf 











TELE 59h ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the St. GEORGE’S SOCIETY of New 
York, will take plice at the Astor House, on the 23d inst.—Tickets, the number of 
which are limited, may be had of the Steward. 
EDWARD WALKER, 114 Fulton-street, and 128 Nassau-street, 
J. R. WALTER, 298 Broadway, 
Wm. HINDHAUGH, | Vesey-street, 
F. DIAPER, 38 Wall-street. al 15 2w 


I OUSE IN THE COUNTRY TO LET—Beantifully situated in the healthy village 

of Middletown Point, New Jersey. It contains nine rooms, with a garden, stable, 
coach-house, &c. attached. In summer there is a daily steam-boat communication with 
New York; and the country around is the most salubrious of any in the State. Rent very 
moderate. Apply at this office. Possession immediately. ald tf” 





FFICE FOR THE RECOVERY OF DORMANT PROPERTY, AND BRITISI 

AND UNITED STATES GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY.—For the 
prompt insertion of Advertisements in all :he British, American, and Canadian New- 
papers, and for Galignani’s Messeager, Paris. 

MK. THOMAS RAWLINGS, of No. 1 New-street, corner of Wall-street, being ap- 
pointed Agent to Mr. SAMUEL DEACON, of Walbrook, near the Mansion House, Lon- 
dom, _the accredited Agent for every LUNDON and PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER, 
solicits attention to the advantages offered by this Agency, and trusts that the facility of 
communicating with every Newspaper throughout ENGLAND, the STATES, and 
CANADA, will be duly appreciated 

Mr. DEACON having formed a very copious index, embracing a period of ONE HUN- 
DRED YEARS, to many THOUSAND notices to HEIRS, &c., wanted—reference to the 
same may be hal through this office. 

Mr. Rawlings being in constant communication with the first legal authorities, will at 
all times enable him to give the best advice connected with DORMANT PROPERTY. 

Copies of Wills procured from England, and all important affairs transacted with confi- 
dence and despatch. 

All legal or other notices for insertion in the London Gazette must be duly authenticated, 
and accompanied by an affidavit made before a Magistrate or British Consul, whose official 
seal and signature must be attached. 

A prinaee list of ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, and WELSH papers, as officially ov- 
dered by the Government, containing the circulation and the amount of duty paid by each 
paper, may be had or inspected on application at the office. a & oc ald tf 


ARY ANN LINGFORD, formerly of Welshpool, (subsequently of Shrewsbury) in 
England, came to New York about 7 or 8 years ago, and commenced business as a 
Milliner and Dress-maker. Information of her place of residence and present address, if 
she is alive,—or of the time and place of her decease, if dead,—will be thankfully received 
by the British Consul, 30 Merchant’s Exchange. mh29 3t 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—S. J. SYLVESTER has removed the business of his 

Office No. 150 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 22 Wall-strcet, where he 

continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Bilison Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 
Yew York, January 8th, 1845 aboct-f 


LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store| 
Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “‘ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. A 
Price of these superb Fnetegregne reduced to that of ordinary one 
that no one need now sit for an erc 
weather. 
Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, ¢ ases, &c., &c., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
ANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above, y aboej15 
FrASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
fne subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the public in gen- 
eral, that they have taken the above Establisliment, and are prepared to supply those who 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen’s wearing apparel 
Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing goods en. 
clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city, their 
stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready made 
clothing : dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and ov ercoats, office frocks, shirts. 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, suspenders, &e., which will be sold at very reduced prices, 
DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors- 
No.9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844, absep20 
] OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
Jair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
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| $ at other places, so 
inary likeness on the score of economy. Taken in any 





an oc- | tifal designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen 





| ishighly recommended to gentlemen to use after s 


capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 

Cavutipn.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of beau: 
Also the signatare of the pro- 


i 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are en- 


graved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters, 
Rowlan(’s Kalydor is an aromatic creemy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepar- 


ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 


aving, and will preserve the skin soft 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival asa dentifrice, } 
properties it whitens the teeth, strength: 
| Asasecurity avainst countertett 
above articles, bea 
‘and & Son. 


| 

by its purifying and stimulative 

ns the cums and sweetens the breath 

sa small label is attached to every bottle and box of the 

ug the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row 
DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New ork. 

















J 
April 12 
EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The P rietors 
of the several Ss Of Packets between N and Liverpool have ari ed for 


ew York 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships wp 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing frem New _ Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April % 
Montezuma, =P. B. Lowber, ** 16, “ 16, “ 16} Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, “21, “ 2 “ ag} ¢ 6 “« 6 « 6 

ius, J. Collins, “6, « 38 « ei} “© BH, © GH % 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “46, “ 46, “ 6 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “u. * BY Oo 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 21, © 21, & Qt oo gre ge @ 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 26, “ 26, “ 26 “ou “ dM, “oy 
Columbus, Cole Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May } “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Ashburton, Huttleson, “ 6, « , 6) “« Qi, 2; 3y 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “uw * ay « an rn , “ 6 
Yorkshire, md “ 16, “ 16,  16| Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, « 1,° 3, “«a)| « i ia. * 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “26, “ 26, “ 26} “uw “ Wy «& at 
Caminidge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
United States, Britton, “ah, «& 1, “ Q) “ 26, “ “ 
England, Bartlett, “16, “ 16, “ 16| Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “21, 2), “ Qi “ 4 ‘ 
Garrick, Skiddy, “2, “ 2%, “ 26 “ wh “ dy « wt 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in —_ of ge 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores ef the best 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..........- 
” o4 from * to New York,......452: 
Agents for the ships oe, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, En: 4, com 


von e100. 





bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHA 
; BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. ¥ 


N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 

EW yous AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th o 
every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following oe will suc. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27tho 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— j i nih 

Ships. Masters, Days of Sodieg from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
F. R. Meyers, {Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
“se 0, “ 10 os ¢ “ a 





St. James, 


Northumberland, KR. Griswold, 10, “3 27, F 

Gladiator, T. Brition, “« 20, “ 20, *  20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, “10, “a w* 7 * H, * 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “« 20, ** 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. If * 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Wellington, . Chadwick, “ 2, * 10, « = , * & © 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “« 2, “20, ‘“ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jam. 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8S. Sebor, |jApril 1, Aug.1, Dec. I) “ 17, “ 127, “ 17 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “« 10, 10, “« 40] “ 27 “« 27, 4* & 


Westminster, H. R. Hovey, ss 620, * 20, “« 2 June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price ef cabin passage is now fixed at $100, ontward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of the © vesseis will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lacing are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line}.—The ships of this Line will hereatter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16tb of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec” 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan” 

Phe accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels wi 
be torwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expens:s actually incurred 
onthem, For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HIN KEN, Svents, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New Lork. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Avents, Havre 
ss" EAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.'s steata ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mothews; and their new Iron 
—_—— GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sailduring the year 1845, 
as follows: 
From Liverpool. 


From New York. 
Great Western. -Saturday 29th March 


Great Western....'Thursd: y..... 24th April 











Ghiseess y | Ge cesess oO. coccccce Sat Une 

GO... cc cccceee 5th July BO..25 cesee «CO. seeeeeee Sist July 
Great Britain.... /. Great Britain.....Saturday...... 30th Aug. 
Great Western ° Great Western.... Thursday....-. 13th Sept 
Great Britain......... sOOe veces Zith Sept. | Great Britain,....Sacurday....... 25th Oet 
Great Western.......6+. do.....Jlth Oct. | Great Western.... Thursdiy,...... 6th Now 
Great Britain......... eee 22 Nov’r. Great Britain.....Saturday........ 20th Dec 





Passave money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100, nud £5 Stew- 
ard’s fce. . 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN 98 Front street. 
New York, 27th January, 1545. abfebltf 
PRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN KOYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF 1960 
TONS, AND 440 HORSE POWER EACPi—t nder contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 
Hibernia ........seese8s osescccesetcs CQUMMMEET scceesccccce eecceces 


. A. Ryrie, Esq. 
Cambria. 


ae : C. HW. E. Judkins, Esq 
Caledonia .. seees eee KE. G, Lott, Esq. 
DCAUAIA 2.0 .ccccccseccccccccecsses gn06sDecnrcsesccees Qcevernsac esececcecs J. Hewitt, Esq 
Will sail from LIVERPOOL and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follows: 
From Liverpool. From Boston. 
















Hibernia,.... ereceerees eeeccece erecesecs erecreoveers Oeercere ceeeeeeeees March Ist. 
Cambria.......+++ Cr resevecres -++March 4th... . April Ist. 
Caledonia... .scccccccscccccsee coMPF BER. cccrccccvccccsecsece May ist. 
Hibernia -April 19th.. --CO..16th. 
Britannia..... -May 4th.... June 1st 






PASSAGE MO! - « i ston to Halitix SQ. 
These sbips carry experienced Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight, 
except specie, reecived on days oi sailing.—Apply to 
aml tf D. BRIGHAM., Jr., 3 Wall-siveet. New York. 
OWARD HOTEL, NEW YORK.—THOMAS © GE, tren ctors.——Tuls wells 
known establishment, at the corner of Vroalway and Maiden Lane, in the City of 
New York, is now opened under the direction and proprietorship of the undersigne |, b 
whom its high reputation as an Hotel of the first class, will, it is hoped, be ‘ally susta ned. 
It has been put in the most thorough and compicte repair, painted ai | refitted. ‘Phos 
arrangements which have ever rendered it equally attractive and convenient to me. of 
business, to men of leisure, and to private fam lies, will be continued, the plan still exist 
ing of having two different hours for meals, so that al) may be suited. Thisarea geme nt, 
it is believed, is a peculiar feature of the establishinent, and has proved eminently satistac- 
tory to all its visiters. In addition to the exes cicns of the undersigned, tose of Mr. John 
Thomas, formerly of the American Hotel, Albany, and late ot tue United Staies Hotel 
Saratoga Springs, will be used, to insure, as fur as possible, the satisfaction of the friends 
of the House and the public generally. The un tersigned look, with confdence, to the 
maintenance of that favour with which the “ Howard Hotel” has ever been honour- 
ed. M. J. THOMAS, 
STEPILEN R. ROE, 
(Late commander of the Hudson River Steamboat Empire.) 
New York, January 31, 1845. m2 3t 
YUANU.—The undersigned has received trom the Peruvian Company a cargo o 
Guano, which is otiered tor sale in bays of about 150 pounds each, and is warranted 
to be the genuine Peruvian Guano, corresponding to the tests and analysis instituted by 
Ure, Voelckel, Klaproth, and other scientific chemists. To induce farmers to make early 
experiments with this valuable manure, the price is reduced to two and « half cents per 
pound, from which the following deductious will be made ;— 








In lots not less than five tons..... Sesedodcracrocss Corecess -+10 per cent., or 2 1-4 ets per lb. 
“ “ “ * ten tons... enacneennsepeneee soc & SS 2 1-3 cts per |. 
ad $¢ over “ TOM TOMS.....cccccrsceseces vcore coc * O & 2 cents per lb. 


It may be had in small parcels of not less than one bag, at Thompsen’s Stuves, Brooklyn, 
near Fulton Ferry—and in larger quantities by applying to EDWIN BARTLETT, 
aml5 4t 42 South-street, N. Y.- 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
26 Corahill. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. . 
General Agent for the United Siates of America, 
J. LEANDER STARR, Office No. 62 Wall-street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society (Medical Examiners], 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, 110 Bleecker-street, ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M. D., 10) 
Franklin-street. 


Bankers, 

The MERCHANT'S BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Solicitor, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. . 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower than 
the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount 
of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year. soa ae : 

Sovesns insured in the United States on the scale of * participation,” enjoy the important 
advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Britain is very 
extensive. — ae 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of protits—and the facilities afforded by 
their Loan Department—betore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s rates, together with 
blank torms, and the fullest information, may be obtained upon application to the General 
Agent. 

‘A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by tht 
8 5 

ociety J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 

62 Wall-street, January llth, 1845. abnovso 

1 UANQ,e<<'The Cargo of the Ship Shakspeare, trom Ichaboe, of very superior quality 

warranted pure as inported, at $40 per ton, of 20001bs. (if sold in tight casks, anac- 
ditional charge for the package). For sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South-street. 

E. K. C. & Co., have also for sale the best authenticated works on Guano, proving, ¢- 
yond a doubt, that it enhances the value of all crops, from 30 to 75 per cent beyond its 
cost; and market gardening much more, bringing forward vegetables from 2 to 4 weeks 
earlier—3 cwt. is the full average queasy used per acre. 


It is said, also, to be a pres 
ventive against rust, mildew, and t 


1¢ fly in wheat and rot in potatoes. m22 4t 
OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York Augion, the OLD CounTRYMAN. andCHaM 
BERS’ EpinecrGu Journat No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, ‘Toronto, C. 
TERMS: 


rERMS 
Ly w . CPTTTT Te re eee weuees £1 10 0 per annum 
The Old Countryinaits co ccccces scccccccccceccnccecces 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal...... batuks dehse sed 076 do 


te As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons |! 
tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requesied to send their ordersto M 
Nimmeas soon a®* possible. 


Subscriptions also rece vedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 


HE CELEBRATED BOERM FLUTE, adopted at the Paris Conservat 
Royal and the London Royal Academy of Music. 
Professor PHILIP ERNST would respectfully announce that the great success 0 
above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully prepared to give le 
on it. e would invite amateurs to call at his music rooms, 305 Broadway, wheré 
will be happy to let them hear it, and explain to them the peculiarities of the inver 
which is remarkable for the excellence ot its tone, and its great perfection of tune 

N. B. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give inetructions on the ordinary Flute # 
Guitar, at 395 Broadway, near Walker-street. — abdeci# 
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